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The thought Benjamin Franklin. The interpretation Corita Kent Immaculate Heart College. 


things which hurt, instruct.” 


Nothing more comfortable than complacent 
acceptance what is. Nothing more upsetting than 
reaching out for what might be. 

individual mind and conscience. And, extension, 
the mind and conscience society. 

Today, broadcasting plays significant role 
cultivating this growth. 
is, warts and all. 

dwells not only upon achievements but also upon 
problems which may under the 
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Along with familiar ideas and opinions 


how this was free society. 
tradition. 
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It’s one our Hemlocks, and it’s there for reasons nutrition. 

You see, once turned the bulk our Hemlocks into wood 
and paper products, use some left over make 
yeast that’s added soups, gravies and snack foods boost their 
protein and vitamin content. 

also use other leftovers make other useful products. 
Particleboard for furniture. Chunk bark for gardens and playgrounds. 
Chips for fuel. 

Using all can every tree harvest helps provide 
the jobs and products all need while sustaining the forests 
all love. 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
Wood and paper for today, trees for tomorrow. 
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assess the performance ARTICLES 


journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 

redefine standards 

honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 

the profession and 

speak out for what 
right, fair, and 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, 1961 


Reporting for duty: 
the Pentagon and the press 


Roger Morris 


When Afghanistan set the military bugles blowing, 


journalists were eager re-enlist 


charm book for candidates 


Jeff Greenfield 


The rumpled raincoat trick—and other ways reporters 


Did really say that? 


When quote not quote? 


Ronald Turovsky 


Horsefeathers: the media, the campaign, 


and the economic crisis 


the economy reels, campaign reporters still seem care 
only about the lead: form sheet economic reporting 


team graduate students directed Nick Kotz 


Playing the Pulitzers Aaron Epstein and Patrick Riordan 
basic rule: the competition wins, run B-29 


Strong-arming the Hispanic press Cynthia Brown 


Cuban extremists shape the news—with threats and bombs 


DEPARTMENTS 


Chronicle 


Birmingham tells black and white; Dodging 
bullets Central America; New York 
math story doesn’t add up; print 
Minneapolis unbecoming conduct code 


Publisher’s notes 


Best Newspaper Writing, reviewed 
William Zinsser 


Unfinished business 
Letters from Flora Lewis, Robert MacNeil, 

Bernard Lewis, Edward Said, Roy Cohn, 
Michael and others 


Comment 
Books 


Without Fear Favor, Harrison Salisbury, 
reviewed Mary Breasted; The 
Arnold Wesker, reviewed Godfrey 


News Council 
report 


The lower case 
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One single diamond. 
Set simply and elegantly, sparkle its own. 
diamond solitaire 
jewel that becomes more precious with 
every passing year 
The gift that makes rare and beautiful 

forever 
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Birmingham press gets tough—on blacks 


Last March, predominantly black co- 
alition lawyers and clergymen demon- 
strated downtown Birmingham 
front the building where the Post-Her- 
ald and the News are jointly published. 
There they cheered Vanzetta Penn 
Durant, black attorney, read from 
seven-page document prepared the 
Alabama Black Lawyers Association 
which cited twenty-two instances 
“journalistic that had 
“victimized” two black attorneys nomi- 
nated for federal judgeships. 

Fred Gray and Clemon, who 
with three whites were proposed Pres- 
ident Carter January 1980, are the 
first blacks ever nominated for the 
federal bench Alabama. Both have il- 
lustrious civil rights records: Gray partic- 
ipated some the most important 
rights cases the 1950s and 1960s, in- 
cluding Rosa Parks’s landmark Mont- 
gomery bus case; Clemon, state senator 
since 1974, the leading school desegre- 
gation attorney the state. 

But these records were overshadowed 
the two attorneys were sniped the 
front pages Scripps-Howard’s morn- 
ing Post-Herald (circulation 70,000) and 
Newhouse’s afternoon News (circulation 
175,000), both which are influential 
Alabama politics. The Post-Herald fired 
one the first shots June 21, 1979, 
with article headlined 
JUDGE CIVIL RIGHTS RECORD 
MARRED CHARGES. Gray, 49, 
can take his seat behind the bench,” the 
paper stated, must overcome 
some skeletons his career closet.” 

Among the skeletons cited was affi- 
davit, filed with the state bar association, 
which plaintiff whom Gray had rep- 
resented class action suit against the 
federal government claimed that Gray 
had solicited him client—a violation 
the legal profession’s code ethics. 
But the reporters neglected interview 
the plaintiff, Charlie Pollard, who has 
since said that was tricked into signing 
the affidavit and that Gray had never 
solicited him. would’ve liked talk 
with Charlie Pollard,” says one the re- 
porters who wrote the story. “But 


T.E. Langston, Birmingham Post-Herald 


were writing those stories under dead- 
line.” 

Five days later, the News, eager 
match its rival, ran article saying Cle- 
mon had been arrested for speeding 
April 12, 1977. Further investigation, 
however, showed that had not, fact, 
been arrested, and the paper had print 
correction. 

After that, the two papers tripped over 
one another race for further revela- 
tions. Gray was said have received le- 
gal fees from Tuskegee case which 
some investors were defrauded their 
money; was also charged with prepar- 
ing will that was altered before was 
filed and with failing fulfill the provi- 
sions another will. Clemon, the papers 
said, failed report federal and state tax 
liens against him. Such allegations, while 
perhaps legitimate, were marred the 
highly emotional way which they were 
presented. Both Gray and Clemon re- 
fused respond detail the papers’ 
charges, preferring await Senate Judi- 


ciary Committee confirmation hearings. 

their competitive zeal, the papers 
often exhibited sloppy reporting. For in- 
stance, the Post-Herald said Janu- 
ary story that the state bar association 
had found Gray guilty 
chasing” (soliciting clients); fact, the 
Alabama bar had not even conducted 
hearing the solicitation charge be- 
cause the statute limitations had run 
out, the paper was forced explain 
retraction. 

More disturbing, however, was the 
seeming double standard work the 
papers’ coverage the five nominees. 
Stories the two blacks were generally 
played high the front page, with bold 
heads and breathless leads. The three 
white nominees, the other hand, have 
been treated with gentle respect. There 
was little examination the professional 
qualifications the white candidates, 
which, critics have charged, are many 
respects rather scanty. Nor did the pa- 
pers look closely the role the three 


People versus papers: controversial coverage two black nominees for federal judgeships 
drew this protest last March the building where two dailies are published 
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Welcome where 


e e 
[his one our hometowns: Fort 


West began. 


Fort Worth’s proud boast that the town “where 
the West began” —and began with wide-open 


welcome. Its first visitors were the hard-driving cattlemen 
and cowhands heading their huge herds north along the 
Chisholm Trail. Today welcomes visitors from around 


the country and around the world. 

Butch Cassidy and The Sundance Kid would find 
little changed since their last visit such key things 
the easy-going and out-going manners their hosts, 
daily cattle auctions, weekly rodeos and the casual 
boots-jeans-and-Stetsons style dress. 

But they would probably amazed, many 
modern visitor is, what Fort Worth has wrought the 
meantime. 

The abundant water that drew the herds now 
splashes spectacularly the Fort Worth Water Garden, 
magical park waterfalls and fountains, trees and 
flowering plants. Out the lakes, luxury sailboats now 
cruise serenely the Texas breeze. And quartet 
superb museums, unrivaled any city similar size 
the world, display not merely the best Western 
American art but some the finest Western 
Civilization. The Fort Worth Symphony, Ballet and 
Opera are thriving concerns and modern musicals 

are handsomely staged the Casa Manana, the 
country’s oldest permanent theatre-in-the-round. 

With fine sense the legendary Texas 

boast, Fort Worth lays claim being the 
“most Texas” town Texas. 

And its Texas-size welcome what visitors, 
seeking the past the present, remember best. you 
come, hope stop our Miller Brewing 
Company can welcome you with some the most 
famous brands today’s Texas: Miller High Life Beer, 
Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


Good people make good things. 


Makers Marlboro, Benson Hedges Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Special and Dark Special Beer; 
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Theres big section this country thats 
loaded with oil that haven't been able touch, 
because its too hard get with conventional 
methods. 

That oil has been solidly locked rock-like 
formations called oil shale. And some estimates 
say that there could much 
hundred and fifty years supply 
oil available. 

Were working Utah with 


other companies experimental process that 
uses electric heat the 
shale recover the oil. 
The process very expensive and will 
take years perfect. But were successful, 
could mean that lot more oil will 
available, right here the United States. 
When comes finding you 
new sources energy, Texaco wont 
leave stone unturned. 
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whites the desegregation battles the 
1960s. “If didn’t look their civil 
rights records,” acknowledges Post-Her- 
ald editor Angus McEachran, “it was 
failing our part.” 

The nominees’ political connections 
also received selective treatment. For ex- 
ample, March story the Post-Her- 
ald reported local politician’s charge 
that Clemon’s $1,000 campaign contri- 
bution U.S. Senator Donald Stewart, 
who nominated him for the judgeship, 
was somehow improper, but the article 
neglected mention that the other four 
candidates had also contributed either 
both the Alabama senators 1978 
and 1979. 

the case this story, too, McEach- 
ran concedes that “that was omis- 
sion that should have been there.” 
More generally, observes that the 
Post-Herald has repeatedly called atten- 
tion the need for black federal judges, 
and cites June 1979 editorial con- 
gratulating 
“breaking through racial barrier that 
should have long since been discarded.” 
does recognize, however, that cover- 
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didn’t look 


their civil rights records was 


failing our part’ 


age has been imperfect. ““When the nom- 
inations were made,” explains, “we 
ran the ‘traps’ all five. The two that 
immediately came into focus were Mr. 
Clemon and Mr. Gray. far our in- 
vestigative efforts, there was just lot 
more meat Much the “‘meat,” 
McEachran adds, arrived the form 
“rumors, reports, and half-truths from 
people who may have had for those 
guys.” 

Last February the News responded in- 
directly criticism from blacks. 
editorial which seemed unlikely win 
friends among blacks, the paper said loft- 
ily that “short-sighted the part 
black politicians insist that anyone less 
than the very best qualified the black 
community considered for judge- 
ships.” for its news coverage, the 
News refuses comment its stories 
beyond formal statement saying, 
part, that “‘we believe our stories were 
factual and fair and the tradition 
responsible journalism.” 

While neither the Post-Herald nor the 
News has been tagged with racist label 
the past, their selective, often careless 


Reporters bulletproof vests 


The small pistol pressing into the back 
neck was terribly cold—enough 
freeze limbs, senses, time. The Salvador- 
paramilitary man who was holding 
suddenly cocked and fired, twice, into 
the floor the remote warehouse where 
gone last July interview strategists 
the extreme right. gentle reminder 
for you,” said laconically. the 
truth.” 

increasingly dangerous for Amer- 
ican journalists report what truths 
they can find the political turbulence 
Salvador, where political violence has 
taken the lives more than 1,000 people 
this year. 

Still haunted the graphic on-cam- 
era murder ABC-TV reporter Bill 
Stewart Nicaragua last year, many 
American reporters admit they are 
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spooked threats and the increasing 
random violence Salvador. Stories 
near-misses Managua paling be- 
side nervous accounts sudden sniper 
attacks San Salvador; grim, anony- 
mous phone calls and frightening hotel 
room visits; reported lists” that 
include the name virtually every one 
the score U.S. journalists work- 
ing the region. terror and it’s con- 
stant,” says Associated Press correspon- 
dent Gordon Mott, who, like many his 
colleagues, wears bulletproof vest 
Salvador. 

Any war zone area intense politi- 
cal unrest risky place for reporter. 
“We all know—and accept—that 
have civilian’s chance getting caught 
the head with stray, being the 
wrong place the wrong time,” says one 
veteran reporter, who asked not 


journalism raises serious questions about 
how evenhandedly they covered Alaba- 
ma’s white and black judicial nominees. 
Both papers obtained their investigative 
fodder almost exclusively from Alaba- 
ma’s white establishment. Generous 
providing tips Clemon and Gray, the 
upper reaches Alabaman society put 
out word that the three white nominees, 
all card-carrying members the coun- 
try-club set, were beyond reproach. The 
papers seem have accepted that assur- 
ance face value. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, ap- 
parently taking its lead from the Bir- 
mingham press, approved the nomina- 
tions the three whites after about fif- 
teen minutes questioning apiece. Cle- 
mon and Gray, the other hand, facing 
more uncertain fate, together sat 
through week’s worth draining hear- 
ings that explored their pasts uncom- 
mon depth. 

Stephen Barlas 


Stephen Barlas free-lance Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Anniston 
abama) Star. 


identified because “I’m already too high- 
profile.” 

What and other journalists 
fear more assassination—one in- 
tended have the international political 
impact Bill Stewart’s murder, which 
undermined such international support 
remained the time for Anastasio So- 
moza’s regime. think there’s possible 
scenario either the left the right 
Salvador that knocking off American 
journalist would benefit their cause,” 
correspondent Mott. One leader 
Salvador’s extreme left admits the 
death journalist would “clearly ad- 
vance the struggle here, even the death 
was not filmed, long was mem- 
ber the U.S. press. You are more pow- 
erful, more visible.” 

adds bitterly, “Yankee 
lives are worth more. course, the ex- 
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treme right would have it—or 
least blamed for it.” 

Short providence, the international 
prestige the U.S. press may its best 
protection. sides Salvador are 
making public relations effort get 
good press out us,” says ABC news 
correspondent Kathy Barber. But Barber 
and others are more skittish than ever 
since the murder early this spring Sal- 
vadoran Archbishop Oscar Romero. “If 
they’d shoot the archbishop, they’d shoot 
anybody,” says Barber, who was herself 
injured bullet fragments during po- 
litical demonstration San Salvador 
last September. 

date, Barber the only cas- 
ualty among journalists Salvador. 
UPI’s resident Salvadoran correspondent 
was seized March and driven gun- 
point Honduras; Mexican reporter 
was also seized gunmen who, after 
arguing whether not kill him, put 
him the next outbound plane; and two 
Dutch journalists were shot and injured 
last month the aftermath the arch- 
bishop’s assassination. The source the 
threats and attacks not always appar- 
ent, although journalists tend pin 
most the blame right-wing political 
organizations, which they fear more than 
the extreme left. 


Sygma 


Mean streets: for reporters San Salvador, 
violence comes with the territory 


While Salvador currently the 
most hazardous assignment for reporters, 
other Central American countries are 
gaining it. one U.S. journalist says, 
starting get that tight knot 
our stomachs Guatemala, 


absence more report- 

ers the casualty lists Sal- 

vador, Nicaragua, and Guate- 
mala irony and act God,” 
says Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, edito- 
rial writer for Prensa, the largest in- 
dependent daily Nicaragua, and the 
son Prensa editor Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, Sr., who was assassinated 
during Somoza’s rule. report- 
ers, who work ‘objective,’ make en- 
emies everyone they their job 
says. Local reporters, many 
whom work for government-controlled 
publications, have better-defined enem- 
ies and thus find easier take precau- 
tionary measures. 

Perhaps the bitterest enemies the 
USS. press Central America are those 
who suspect its primary job gather 
intelligence, not news. more radical 
leftists tend believe that the U.S. gov- 
ernment, the CIA, and the press are 
working hand-in-hand,” says Newsweek 
correspondent Stryker McGuire, who, 


with Chicago Tribune reporter Mark 
Starr, had persuade menacing, 
armed group Sandinistas during the 
Nicaraguan revolution last summer that 
they were not pair CIA agents. 

Central America undeniably story 
with international ramifications: what 
happens along this curved mid-spine 
the continent will likely have great ef- 
fects the U.S. and the global balance 
power. But the story worth the risk? 
carefully thinking through how im- 
portant story before willingly 
shot at,” says New York Times cor- 
respondent Alan Riding, whose dis- 
patches last year gave the Sandinistas 
early credibility. His life has been threat- 
ened several times Salvador. 

Thus far, the dangers attendant 
covering the region have not affected the 
substance the stories filed from there. 
The reporters covering the area, says one 
correspondent, will worry more and 
drink before going into the streets. 
good journalist likes good story— 
and revolution good story,” says 
Newsweek’s McGuire. with great 
dangers, it’s natural environment for 
reporter.” Beth Nissen 


Beth Nissen, formerly Central American 
correspondent for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, now Mexico City bureau chief for 
Newsweek. 


Bulletin 
from the cliché front 


The following memo was sent staff 
members UPI’s cables desk this 
spring: 

THE MUCH BETTER THAN ARE GET- 
TING THE GOOD OLD CLICHE BUZZ WORDS 
THEIR LEADS. EDITORS FEEL COMFORTABLE 
WITH THEM. THEY LOOK FOR THEM. THEY ARE 
GOOD FOR HEADLINES—DEADLINE, ULTIMA- 
TUM, LANDSLIDE, REVERSE, DEFEAT, SET- 
BACK, VICTORY, ETC., ETC. 


[signed] 
Gerry Loughran, foreign editor] 
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YOU'D EXPECT TYPE LIKE THIS FROM 
FINE OFFICE TYPEWRITER. 
BUT NOBODY CAN TYPE THIS FAST. 


these words you're reading 
look like they came off your 
secretary's electric 
typewriter, look again. 


This advertisement was 
"typed" electronically- 
driven character printer. 


Which can hammer out letters, 
numbers and symbols faster 
than you can read then. 


that weren't enough, 
this printer can combine two 
different alphabets the 
same text. 


For example, Sie das 
deutsche Alphabet schreiben, 
mit Umlauten, 
u.S.W. 


Or, you want, Vous étes 
méme prouver votre 
habileté 


The character printer that 
does these fancy (but useful) 
tricks the TwinTrack®. 


It's made Qume®, some 
the people ITT. 


And you can see the 
photo below, has two 
printing heads. 


One head you can reserve for 
English characters. 


And slipping different 
printwheel into the second 
head, you can add other 
characters. 


From chemistry, electronics, 


~ +e 
RR 


all, different type 
faces languages. 


sure, not everybody 
needs Qume TwinTrack that 
can all these things. 


But you're inter- 
national business some 
highly technical field, 
there's much said for 
having two sets 
characters side side. 


Because they can many 


jobs that otherwise would 
have you beside yourself. 


ideas that help people. 


© 1980 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


such: 


Volunteers wanted for 
unusual medical experiment. 


Step forward and you'll asked contribute something 
medical system other than money: 

Your say how it’ spent. 

radical idea for society brought the belief that the 
medical industry alone knows what’ best for us. 

But for society now spending almost its gross 


much for hospital care five years ago, radical 

Congress established Health Systems Agencies 
Made consumers and health care providers, with con- 
the majority, Health Systems Agencies are now function- 
ing every community. 

But they need your effort succeed. Are they worth it? 
strongly believes so. 

While many Health Systems Agencies are still finding their 
feet, already found ways cut the national medical bill 
millions dollars: 

coordinating local medical systems, expensive duplica- 
tion and concentrations equipment and services can 

The medical industry needs second opinion. Congress has 
given you opportunity make yours. For the address 
the Health Systems Agency serving your community write 
Life Casualty, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 
06156. Don’t underestimate your own influence. Use it, 
are trying use ours. 


Between 1959 and 1976, 
personal health care expenditures 
increased almost twelvefold from 
$10.4 billion $120.4 billion. 
Ten percent the federal budget 
now spent personal health 
care, almost $34 billion 1976 
alone. 

Health Systems Agencies 
were created part the 
National Health Planning and 


Life Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, 06156 


Resources Development Act 
1974. Their mandate improve 
the health the American 
people: continuity and quality 
health services; restrain increases 
the cost providing health 
services and prevent unnecessary 
duplication health services. 

American Health Planning Asso- 
ciation, health planning agencies 


across the country reported that 
one two-year period they were 
instrumental preventing over 
billion capital investment 
for health care facilities. It’s also 
important note that there have 
been indications that the qual- 
ity medical care has been im- 
paired their efforts. 

It’s estimated that 100,000 
short term hospital beds stand 


LIFE CASUALTY 


idle—an idle bed costing almost 
60% much maintain one 
use. Blue Cross recently noted 
that health care providers 
southern California are reported 
have ordered installed 
enough $500,000 CAT scanners 
the entire western United 
States. 


national product health care and paying more than twice 


Have you heard the one 
about the traveling salesman? 


When The New York Times ran rare 
front-page article mathematics last 
November created quite stir 
both lay and scientific circles. The story, 
headlined SOVIET DISCOVERY ROCKS 
WORLD MATHEMATICS, Malcolm 
Browne, was picked newspapers 
and stations across the country, which 
portrayed the event another Sputnik. 
American mathematicians who had been 
quoted the Times found themselves 
besieged inquiries from students, re- 
porters, colleagues, and even congress- 
men. One expert was asked radio 
talk-show host weren’t true that the 
Soviet discovery would affect every man, 
woman, and child the 

The Times’s description the discov- 
ery focused one the most renowned 
mathematical puzzlers, the “traveling 
salesman” problem. Stated briefly, the 
problem this: salesman must visit, 
say, twenty cities, what the shortest 
route can take and still stop each 
city only once? Mathematicians have 
traditionally been able solve this prob- 
lem only through trial-and-error meth- 
od. Now, however, implied the Times, 
solution had long last been found, and, 
what was more, the Soviet discovery 
could have major impact such mat- 
ters weather prediction and the mak- 
ing and breaking secret codes. 

was good story. The only catch 
was, was wrong. The traveling sales- 
man problem had not been solved. 
fact, the Soviet mathematician, 
Khachian, had solved different prob- 
lem altogether. His discovery new ap- 
proach linear programming problems, 
which juggle thousands interrelated 
variables) was significant advance for 
theoreticians but will probably not result 
dramatic changes the way linear 
programming traveling salesman-type 
problems are actually solved. 
Times story was garbled and bereft 
technical information,” says Gene Law- 
ler, mathematician the University 
California, Berkeley, who was mentioned 
the Times report, “that even profes- 
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sional mathematicians were perplexed 
and misled.” 

The Times’s gaffe stemmed from 
misreading the November issue 
Science magazine, which mentioned the 
traveling salesman problem the course 
explaining the significance the Rus- 
sian mathematician’s finding. Given the 
complex nature the subject, the 
Times’s mistake was perhaps under- 
standable, even committed the pa- 
per record. Less comprehensible, how- 
ever, way which the Gray 
Lady followed her blooper. 

few days after the story appeared, 
Ronald Graham, computer expert 
Bell Laboratories whc was quoted sev- 
eral times Malcolm Browne, called 
the Times set the record straight. IBM 
mathematician Philip Wolfe, chairman 
the Mathematical Programming So- 
ciety, international association ex- 
perts, wrote letters protest the editor 
well Browne and William Stock- 
ton, editor the Times’s science section. 
The paper was also invited send re- 
porters cover several professional talks 
the Russian discovery, which, owing 
all the publicity, had become hot 
topic among mathematicians. 


the Times acknowledged 
letters, attended meetings, 
printed retractions. Instead, 
the editors ran three follow-up pieces 
November, all which only served 
strengthen the impression created the 
original story. The headlines were insis- 
tent: SHAZAM! SHORTCUT FOR COMPUT- 
ERS; SOVIET MATHEMATICIAN OBSCURE 
MORE; and APPROACH DIFFI- 
CULT PROBLEMS. November 27, twen- 
days after his first report, Browne 
wrote, “Mr. Khachian’s method be- 
lieved offer approach for the linear 
programming computers solve so- 
called ‘traveling salesman’ problems.” 
Science editor Stockton says re- 
ceived letters protest until mid-Feb- 
ruary. “No one ever called me,” says 
Stockton, adding that many last win- 


Sandy Huffaker 


— 


ter’s letters were hidden basement 
stairwell disgruntled Times em- 
ployee. was problem communica- 
tion. The Times responsible paper 
and there question that are pre- 
pared admit errors when make 
them.” 


But when the Times finally got around 
publishing retraction, March 21, 
the piece was less than candid. RUS- 
SIAN’S SOLUTION MATH QUESTIONED, 
read the headline, accompanied the 
deckhead, Who Studied 
Khachian Linear Programming Method 
Express Doubt Such phras- 
ing, Bell Labs’s Graham says, 
sound though the Russians claimed 
something extravagant, and we’re ques- 
tioning it. But the only claims are 
questioning are those made the Times 

Throughout, the unsigned article gives 
the impression that was the mathemat- 
ics community, and not the newspaper, 
that was fault. The article does admit, 
six paragraphs down, that the Times had 
mistakenly reported that the traveling 
salesman problem had been solved. But 
adds, pleading for forgiveness, that 
the Times had relied article 
Science, which implied that the So- 
viet work was related the traveling 
salesman problem.” 

“The Times was publishing retrac- 
tion without saying was retraction,” 
says Berkeley’s Lawler. that’s 
old journalistic trick, isn’t 

Jonathan Weiner 


Jonathan Weiner associate editor 
The Sciences. 
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ALOT PEOPLE HAVE THE 
WRONG IDEA ABOUT WHERE 
RAILROADS ARE GOING. 
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When people think railroads, 
they too often think only the 
old chugging engines, lone- 
some whistles clickety-clack 

And since those days are gone, 
they think railroads are heading for 
extinction, too. 

They're wrong. 

America's railroads move almost 
much intercity freight today all 


the trucks, planes and barges com- 
bined. And railroads use far less ener- 
the job than either trucks 
planes would use. 

Because this, America’s 
roads are irreplaceable 
energy-short world. And, with the na- 
freight load expected double 
the next years, railroads will 
even more important the national 
economy the years ahead. 


This message from the American 
Railroad Foundation, organization 
companies supplying and servicing 
the nation’s railroad industry. in- 
dustry carrying the share 
the load. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD 
FOUNDATION 
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How locking federal lands away 
from oil and natural gas exploration 
will lower standard living. 


For some time now, the United 
States has been increasing its oil 
imports—at higher costs year 
after year. When more and more 
dollars leave the country pay 
for this oil, the effect 
lessening the value the 
dollar...and nibbling away 
every standard 
living. 

help cut its dependency 
foreign oil, America must pro- 
duce more oil and natural gas 
here home. Our country has 
rich, untapped reserves; the 
problem that much them 
are under federal lands. About 
third our country controlled 
the federal government. Most 
this land currently off 

limits energy exploration and 
development. And proposed 
legislation would shut these 
lands off permanently. 


Energy lands should 
developed. 

Just one example: the Rockies 
Montana, Utah and 


Wyoming, mineral-rich 
geologic area part the 
“Overthrust Belt” contains 
estimated billion barrels oil 
and 100 trillion cubic feet 
natural gas. But nearly half 
this land may put off limits. 


Some government land manage- 
ment people feel that they have 
draw permanent line land 
use: line protecting every 
facet the environment its 
natural state from oil and natural 
gas development. Amoco, 
believe that energy can pro- 
duced these lands while main- 
taining their natural integrity. 


The environment can live with 
oil and gas development. 
Now get wrong. are 
not for the wholesale exploitation 
America’s natural wilderness. 
But would like able 
explore public lands find 
those having the potential for 
holding oil and natural gas 
deposits. Further, like 

permitted drill those 


lands where large quantities 
oil and natural gas are most likely 
found. 


Amoco believes that America 
afford cut itself off 

from any opportunity increase 
its energy reserves. Because 
producing secure American 
petroleum supplies the best 
way lessen the influence that 
foreign oil producers have 
every standard 

living. 


Americaruns 
betteron 
American oil. 
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Acts malice? 


St. Petersburg, Florida, Times editors 
are skittish after learning the paper must 
face trial libel suit brought local 
judge. San Francisco, station 
KGO found itself court simply for re- 
porting the results Better Business 
Bureau investigation local depart- 
ment store. And even the National En- 
quirer, which has evaded libel proceed- 
ings throughout thirty years gossip- 
mongering, now faces almost certain trial 
four-year-old suit brought Carol 
Burnett over the allegation that she had 
tiff with Henry Kissinger chic Wash- 
ington restaurant. 

The inhibiting effect that many editors 
predicted after three 1979 Supreme 
Court libel rulings against the press 
seems finally have arrived. There has 
been dramatic increase both the 
number libel suits filed against publi- 
cations across the country, and the 
percentage that have gone trial, in- 
cluding some that would have been con- 
sidered completely groundless few 
years ago. “There’s very definite chill- 
ing effect today’s newsroom,” says 


Bruce Sanford, former Wall Street 
Journal reporter who partner Ba- 
ker Hostetler Washington, D.C., 
where practices communications law 
for UPI and Scripps-Howard. 
lot self-censorship editors unwilling 
rock the boat. They fear the heavy 
court costs that could come from tough 
investigative article.” Or, editor 
major daily puts it, “These days call 
our attorney No.’ All says now is, 
you can’t print this,’ and you 

The Court decisions that have fostered 
the new timidity are, course, Herbert 
Lando, which ruled that newsmen sub- 
ject libel suit must answer questions 
about their state mind preparing the 
story under examination, and Wolston 
Reader’s Digest Assn., Inc. and Hutchin- 
son Proxmire, both which have 
greatly narrowed the definition 
son, for instance, now easier for 
judges, district attorneys, and other pub- 
lic servants claim that they are private 
figures, and therefore need not prove that 
their alleged libeler has shown “actual 
knowingly printing false 
statements, recklessly disregarding 


the question whether the statements 
question were true false. 

addition, footnote Hutchinson, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger, has 
made much harder for defendant 
head off libel suit early stage. 
result, the Los Angeles Times and sev- 
eral Gannett papers, among others, have 
found themselves trial cases 
thought their lawyers ground- 
less. With attorneys’ fees averaging 
$1,000 day, publications are spending 
fortunes battle suits that previously 
would have been dismissed before trial. 

Neil Skene, assistant city editor 
The St. Petersburg Times (and attor- 
ney), says that result the recent 
rulings, ““We are much more careful, 
hesitant put stories the paper that 
tend damage people’s reputations.” 
This has especially been the case since 
state court judge L.R. Huffstetler sued 
the paper over story marijuana in- 
vestigation that mentioned the judge’s 
boat. the Times’s relief, the court re- 
jected Huffstetler’s novel claim that be- 
cause the search was conducted during 
the judge’s nonworking hours could 
not considered public figure; none- 
theless, ruled early May that the pa- 


UNDERWRITER? 


Insurance confusing business especially since the 
language use very often means something entirely differ- 
ent non-insurance people. us, underwriter someone 
that evaluates risks. others who knows? 


—auto, home, life, boat—chances are can help you come 
with translation that everyone can understand. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Media Information Service 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 

Phone: 309-662-2625 
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per would have stand trial anyway. 
“People ought have information about 
judge, government grant recipient, 
someone crusading for cause,” says 
Skene. have take long look 
just what print about people.” 

the north, the financially ailing 
New Jersey Monthly now spending 
much percent its editorial budget 
legal fees, from nothing just few 
years ago. The magazine for long 
trial over libel suit brought Resorts 
International for article claiming the 
company had been granted gambling 
license despite questionable corporate 
reputation. years past, the case would 
probably have long since been dismissed. 
Now, says editor Chris Leach, the maga- 
zine “‘has think twice” about tough in- 
vestigative assignments. “If these suits 
keep up, advocacy journalism any kind 
will dead.” 

the other side the country, San 
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these suits keep up, 


advocacy journalism any kind 


will dead’ 


Francisco’s KGO attempting fend 
off libel suit brought two local com- 
panies over story reporting that the 
companies, while participating close- 
out sale the fancy City Paris depart- 
ment store, had sold inferior goods in- 
flated prices. Last December the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court ruled against the sta- 
tion, claiming that stories about commer- 
cial conduct not deserve the protection 
the actual malice test. KGO’s peti- 
tion for dismissal before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court denied, the station will 
find itself trial for common type 
consumer reporting. 

guard against the peril suits, 
news organizations are increasingly turn- 
ing libel insurance. Kansas City’s Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corp., which says 
insures more media clients than any oth- 
firm, reports that claims have more 
than tripled recent years, rising 
total more than 600 1979. Rodger 


Rudkin, chief the libel department, 
says that judgments against small papers 
have been increasing particularly 
rapid rate. 

But insurance can little insulate 
the newsroom. very hard prove 
with empirical evidence, but there in- 
timidation already, insidious and 
sly type,” says attorney Sanford. 
aren’t being written because these rul- 
ings. Someone will say, ‘Let’s not explore 
that hornet’s nest.’ Another will claim, 
“We don’t have the resources after 
that one.’ still get some ‘damn- 
the-torpedoes’ publishers, but others, 
when faced with [choosing between] 
either tough investigative piece that 
could libelous, softer feature sto- 
ry, will grab for the feature.” 

James Cramer 


James Cramer stafj writer for The 
American Lawyer. 


Minneapolis’s new (double) standard 


early May, the Minneapolis Star pro- 
mulgated code conduct intended 
prevent possible conflicts interest— 
among reporters. The guidelines prohibit 
reporters from accepting free tickets, 
books, and records; from misrepresenting 
themselves when assignment; and 
from investing companies they cover. 
The code even states that spouse’s 
friend’s activities could create appear- 
ance conflict interest that could in- 
fluence staff member’s job assign- 
What the standard does not 
regulate the outside activities the 
Star’s management, which has long had 
extensive business interests. And the 
oversight has set the Star newsroom 
grumbling. 

The code the result year-and- 
a-half-long effort editor Stephen 
Isaacs,who, upon moving Star from 
The Washington Post 1978, inherited 
newsroom which one staff member 
was doing work for suburban 
mayor, and another was holding posi- 
tion local political party. Isaacs im- 
posed the standard despite almost 


unanimous vote against mid- 
March meeting the Star’s ap- 
proximately 180 Guild members. Some 
reporters feared that violation the code 
could ground for disciplinary action, 


including dismissal. Others were irked 


the limited scope the code, claiming 
that reporters’ conflicts interest were 
petty compared those management. 
Says Tribune reporter and Guild mem- 
ber Bob Hagen, it’s like parent telling 
his kids that they shouldn’t smoke 
drink while they’re out doing the same 
thing.” 

is, Star reporters often have 
cover situations and institutions which 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Com- 
pany has direct interest. Publisher 
Donald Dwight, president John Cowles, 
Jr., and chairman Otto Silha sit the 
boards major local bank, two insur- 
ance companies, Pillsbury (one the 
city’s largest corporations), Harper 
Row, the Guthrie Theater, the major lo- 
cal art museums, and public television 
station KTCA, among others (see 
Ties That Blind,” November/De- 


cember 1979). 

Cowles’s lobbying—and investment 
nearly million—were instrumental 
gaining approval the state and city 
governments last year for building 
domed stadium downtown Minneapo- 
lis; Star and Tribune reporters were con- 
stantly accused bias their coverage 
the controversial project. Manage- 
ment has since joined with the Control 
Data Corporation invest rehabilitat- 
ing the area around the stadium site. 
Community groups fear 
might drive out the poor 
and minority population—creating an- 
other embarrassing tangle for Star and 
Tribune reporters covering the issue. 

While the new code technically 
effect, the Guild’s opposition has tempo- 
rarily placed the guidelines limbo, and 
the union considering drafting its own 
version, one that would more narrowly 
define its limits—if for reporters only. 

Anthony Schmitz 


Anthony Schmitz free-lance writer 
Minneapolis. 
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Chemicals Safely: 
Whats Being 


Done 


More than million shipments 
hazardous materials will move 
this year the United States. Yet, according the 
U.S. Department despite occa- 
sional headlined derailments and other spills, only 
5,000 involved accidental release. 


Since even the occasional accident can cause 
real problems, however, the nation’s chemical 
industry working never before both preven- 
tive and remedial action. The industry, carriers and 
the federal government are teaming make 
transport vehicles less susceptible damage and 
fire, improve packaging and labeling effective- 
ness, and step worker safety awareness and 
training. 

The story these and other chemical industry 
safety efforts told new booklet from the 


Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Chemicals Safely: What Doing About It. 


The booklet takes look behind some the 
headlines the steps being taken the chemical 
industry make sure that accidents with chemicals 
are rare can make them. 


Chemical industry efforts include: 
Working with the nation’s railroads new 
safety equipment lessen the severity rail 


About 


accidents involving chemicals. 
One the new safety devices being 
installed tank cars, for example, “head 
shield” large steel plate mounted the head 
the car which, the event collision 
derailment, absorbs impact and helps prevent 
ruptures the tank. 


Because percent all transportation acci- 
dents involve small containers five gallons 
less, chemical companies and container manufac- 
turers are developing new—and safer—forms 
packaging. 

Encouraging even greater use CHEM- 
the industry’s round-the-clock emergency 
response service. Since began operation 
CHEMTREC has handled more than 100,000 calls 
from emergency personnel around the world. This 
March was designated the U.S. Department 
the central emergency response 
service for dealing with incidents involving the 
transportation hazardous materials. 


Call News Bureau for more informa- 
tion. you have question our new book doesn’t 
answer, you can phone CMAs News Bureau: 202- 
328-4200. The News Bureau can arrange interviews 
for you with experts chemical safety. 


Doing About It. 
Name 
What Address. 
about 
City 


Name 


Industry 


Please send Chemicals Safely: What 


America’s Chemical Industry 


The member companies the Chemical Manufacturers Association 


Mail to: Chemical 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, News Bureau, 
Dept. AC-07, 1825 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
20009. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


‘Infallibility’ 

Paul Schaffer Fairchild Publica- 
tions has written chiding for what 
considered pretensions infalli- 
bility being criticism.” 
bases this statement this 
column that was say 
the Review would start pulling its 
punches. 

The Review genuinely seeks 
pull punches and call them 
sees them. But 
“blameless” are adjectives which 
can lay claim. The staff tries 
hard avoid goofs unfairness, 
but slips occur far more often than 
like. Unlike some publications, 
Strive least admit our errors 
and apologize when appropriate. 
the last issue and this issue, for ex- 
ample, the “Unfinished Business” 
departments (p. 67) include regret- 
ful admissions errors, well 
vigorous statements 
dissenting from our views. 

the years ahead, may the Re- 
view reduce its errors and injustices 
minimum, but may never fail 
acknowledge them—or wel- 
come dissents. 


corrections 
and letters 


Speaking dissents, the under- 
signed recently questioned New 
York Times executive about the fact 
that the Times the last few years 
has been quick print corrections 
mistakes about person’s age ti- 
tle, about corporate income—but 
seemed very reluctant publish 
anything questioning the whole im- 
port news article alleging 
gross misinterpretation story. 
were told were wrong, that 
the Letters column was often used 
for that purpose. 

quick check the Times’s Let- 
ters column for five-day period 
yielded such case. So, with the as- 
sistance Gary Randall, did 
more systematic check the Letters 


columns and Correction items 
three the best known papers 
America. Here are the results: 

The New York Times for two 
weeks (April Letters pub- 
lished: 108. Letters critical edito- 
rials: 10. Letters critical news ar- 
ticles: During the same period the 
Times published brief correc- 
tions, them correcting such fac- 
tual errors addresses titles, 
them dealing with matters 
more substance. 

The Washington Post (April 
25): Letters published: 132. Letters 
critical editorials: 22. Letters crit- 
ical news articles: 15. The Post 
published brief corrections, 
them dealing with such errors 
ages titles, dealing with matters 
more substance. 

Los Angeles Times (April 
Letters published: 127. Letters criti- 
cal editorials: 18. Letters critical 
news article: the same pe- 
riod, the paper published brief cor- 
rections, them dealing with such 
errors ages titles, dealing with 
matters more substance. 

This column’s conclusions: 
anyone the profession knows, 
these three large newspapers, like all 
publications, make their share 


New editor 


The Review pleased announce 
the selection Spencer Klaw its 
editor. His experience includes news- 
paper and UPI work, writing for 
Fortune, Harper’s, Esquire, and oth- 
magazines, reporting for The New 
Yorker, and extraordinarily effective 
teaching magazine writing (at Co- 
lumbia’s Graduate School Jour- 
nalism). 

With the confidence all con- 
cerned, will exercise full editing 
responsibility and authority. 
welcome him the Review man 
ideas, deft craftsman, able 
team leader, and editor cour- 
age and integrity. 
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mistakes and receive countless com- 
plaints. They are much better about 
acknowledging clear-cut errors than 
was true newspapers general 
decade ago (and infinitely better 
than, say, the Reader’s Digest, 
which never our memory has pub- 
lished correction.) However, The 
New York Times and the Los An- 
geles Times are not notably gener- 
ous toward letter writers who ques- 
tion the whole import theme 
news article. The Washington Post 
scores better this area. 

All three, need add, are more 
open about admitting errors than are 
network news 
doubt, because they can admit them 
less conspicuously. 


‘Out bounds’ 


prove our own fallibility, 
Jack Childs Raleigh, N.C., has 
flagged for inconsistency. 
the last issue, 
pointed out, listed among the Re- 
view’s principles: “The Review does 
not and must not espouse, directly 
indirectly, any cause except that 
honest, fair, and enterprising jour- 
nalism. ever appears ‘left’ 
‘right’ committed any ‘ism’ 
has gone out bounds.” 

then points “Comment” 
editorial the same issue regretting 
the sale “the admirable Delta 
Greenville, 
Mississippi, ultra-right Free- 
dom Newspapers, Inc., owned the 
Hoiles family.” letter from Reed 
Irvine AIM (Accuracy Media) 
makes the same point somewhat 
more fully and vehemently. 

The undersigned must personally 
plead mea culpa, having played 
significant part both items. Our 
personal dislike the 
indeed the ultra-anything, af- 
fected our balance, and failed 
point out, should have, that the 
Hoiles papers have not been noted 
for balance fairness their news 
columns. E.W.B. 
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Despotism can more 
exiSt nation until 
the liberty the press 

the night can happen 


Charles Caleb Colton was English 
clergyman who shocked many people 
his day, with both his words and 
deeds. Although many ways his 
reputed lifestyle was not admirable, 
was thinker whose two 
volumes aphorisms 

have lived on. Fortunately, 

has belief the free 

press supported. 

Today, the world still 
involved between 
despotism and the right 
speak and print all shades 
opinion. Here the United 


establishment 
free exercise thereof: 


ths. 


States, these rights depend our First 


Amendment and you the 
newspaper publishing industry who 
exercise its guarantee. 


or abridging the freedom 
to petition the government 
for rebress grievances. 


COLTON: 
LACON, 1820 


know the effort you expend 
and the care you take fulfilling that 
role, because have worked with you 
supplier newspaper production 
systems for almost century. 

Because are 
much part your 
industry, are interested 
both your challenges 
and your goals. And 
help you meet them 
making sure you get 
dependable equipment, 
good service and innovative 
technology. 

Graphic Systems Division, 
Rockwell International, 3100 South 
Central Avenue, Chicago 60650. 


We're concerned. We're Rockwell-Goss. 


Rockwell 


science gets business 


An illumination by Sol Nodel, commissioned by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., and reprinted with their permission. 
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grocery store metropolitan area 
the northeast had been losing money for two and 
half years—$8 700 the last six months alone. 
Then suddenly, January 1978, fire broke 
out 

The fire the scene im- 
mediately and noticed substantial gaps the 
shelves where merchandise should have been. 
found evidence forced entry. More sig- 
nificantly, discovered the presence 
ble liquids area above the ceiling 

Was this fire just accident? 
arson? 

American Insurance Association, insurance 
adjusters discuss cases just like this one. They 
study the facts and then decide what should 
have been done. 

Naturally, those who attend these sessions 
are already familiar with fire investigation proce- 
dures. The workshops serve remind them 
investigative steps that may have been omitted 
and alert them new procedures that are now 
available. 

major group property-casualty in- 
surance companies, know that investigating 
arson one the toughest jobs around. Yet, 
the past several years, with the encouragement 
local and federal authorities, and with the initiative 
community groups, gains have been made. 


for 
fraud? 
The Property and Casualty 
Insurance Industry acts 


Training programs for adjusters just one them. crucial investigative information This computer 
Many promising actions against arson have system adjusters when suspicious claims 


been taken industry called the are filed, when duplicate claims are being 
Insurance Committee for Arson Control The applied the same loss, when person place 
Committee has supported the re-classification has fire involvement This increases 
arson crime the FBI the speed and efficiency with which arson 
Crime Reports. This will produce more accurate and probed. 

statistics and greater awareness the severity, Finding solution arson not easy. How- 
the crime. through improved training, the 

The Committee has helped draft Model arson laws, coalitions ike the Committee 
Arson Criminal Code also helped develop for Arson and the Property 
State Arson Task Forces improve cooperatio Loss Register, the insurance industry working 
between and firemen arson detection bring this serious crime under 

The many FAIR Plans across the country Regarding the grocery store fire: the ba- 
(where companies pool their resources insure Sis the suspicious circumstances and its owr 
high risk properties) are improving their arson investigation, the FAIR Plar had enough evi- 
fighting capabilities. For mple, increasingly dence deny the insurance claim the 
they are denying for fires Suspicious grounds that the fire Nas set for 
nature. They are now initiating civil suits, cases obtaining fire insurance proceeds. unanimous 
where arson suspected. They are requiring jury verdict sustained this denial. 
clean unsafe conditions you would like more information about 
lose their coverage. short, FAIR Plans are mak what our industry doing about arson, want 
harder and harder for arsonists prosper meet with one our specialists discuss insur 

Even more encouraging the Property ance issues, write Ronald Krauss 
Insurance Loss Register computer bank munications, American Insurance Association 


that gives insurance immediate access John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038 


Affordable insurance our 
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High noon UNESCO 


Since February, when its conclusions were released, 
the long-awaited MacBride report has drawn heavy 
fire from Western news executives. Gerald Long, man- 
aging director Reuters, has called the study 
level, British journalist Mervyn Jones wrote The 
(London) Guardian that the report—which will serve 
the basis for the UNESCO debate world infor- 
mation flow scheduled take place Belgrade this 
September—is “‘virtually unreadable,” its intellectual 
year student the world’s worst university.” 

That the five-part report abominably written 
one point which all parties will undoubtedly agree. 
Many will also reject the document for its staleness, 
since most its ideas have become familiar the 
course years emotional argument over the 
world information order” and the and balanced 
flow But harp the MacBride 
report’s lack freshness miss the point. What the 
study sacrifices originality has gained authori- 
ty, for carefully balances the often clashing views 
held the industrialized nations the North and the 
developing countries the South the highly contro- 
versial realm global communications. UNESCO’s 
International Commission for the Study Communi- 
cation Problems, which prepared the report (it was ac- 
tually written UNESCO bureaucrats), included 
among its sixteen members such prominent and di- 
verse personalities Gabriel Garcia Marquez, the fa- 
mous Colombian novelist and occasional journalist; 
Mustapha Masmoudi, former Tunisian government 
official; Elie Abel, former dean Columbia’s Grad- 
uate School Journalism and now professor 
Stanford; Betty Zimmerman, director Canadian In- 
ternational Radio for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration; and Sean MacBride, Irish diplomat who 
has won the Nobel Peace Prize and the Lenin Peace 
Prize and who served chairman the commission. 

But what the four Western members the commis- 
sion for the most part regarded justified compro- 
mises are viewed some First World news directors 
betrayal. Echoing Reuters’s Long, Allen Neuharth, 
chairman Gannett Co., Inc., called editors 
May Tel Aviv the alarm your 
editorials” about the report’s recommendations, 
which, claimed, directly free, unfettered 
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press.” Rather than create new world information 
order, said, the commission’s proposals would 
create “new government information order” that 
virtually deliver the free media the world 
into the hands various governments, either national 
international.” 

Such sharp statements hardly seem justified 
close reading the report, which many cases rejects 
proposals that might more truly have been causes 
alarm the West. For instance, the commission voted 
not endorse proposed code setting out the rights 
and responsibilities journalists, measure which 
many Western observers feared could used gov- 
ernments put reporters short leash. leery 
was the UNESCO group possible government con- 
trols that recommended against special legislation 
protect journalists, noting that such safeguards 
invite the dangers entailed licensing system since 
would require some body stipulate who should 
entitled claim such protection.” fact, the commis- 
sion forcefully urged all nations ensure admittance 
foreign correspondents and guarantee their 
“the entire spectrum opinion within any 
country.” The report also bluntly calls for the abolition 
all censorship. 


sure, the commission does state that report- 

ing the Third World leaves much de- 

sired, commenting that news 
values must Noting that about 
percent international news flows through New 
York, London, and Paris, the commission warns West- 
ern reporters and editors against ethnocentric 
thinking” and recommends both that they gain greater 
familiarity with the developing world and that they de- 
vote more space it. for the Third World itself, the 
report urges more investment communications facil- 
ities, better training for local journalists, and the rein- 
forcing national news agencies order supply 
domestic information overlooked the wire services. 
But even staunch advocates the Western view will 
not find much object here; fact, most these 
recommendations are already being implemented, of- 
ten through agreements between northern and south- 
ern news organizations. 

What seems bother Neuharth and others that 
the UNESCO report places news much broader 
communications context, including advertising, enter- 
tainment, and information systems, and criticizes the 
impact those media the Third World. The report 
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notes the harmful effects that commercial ownership 
the media has had poorer nations and recom- 
mends that “in expanding communication systems, 
preference should given non-commercial forms 
mass communication.” (In short, the model should 
more like the BBC than NBC.) Taxes and subsidies, 
says, should structured “enhance the social 
function mass media,” for example, promoting 
literacy. The report also recommends that guidelines 
introduced cushion the impact advertising 
national cultural identity. And, perhaps most pointed- 
ly, the commission encourages southern nations 
the action communications-based 
multinational corporations when they are seen 
working against national interests. Such steps would, 
course, far beyond the world training seminars 
and aid programs, and their endorsement the com- 
mission has raised suspicions among some westerners 
that Third World nations might encouraged con- 
trol news and information within their borders. 

But the hardline Western view ignores the possibili- 
that the model which has effectively served the com- 
munications needs the industrialized world may 
inappropriate for younger nations struggling with illit- 
eracy, social tensions, and extremes poverty and 
wealth. not much the flow news that 
stake—those governments that control their domestic 
press will continue so, matter what the Mac- 
Bride report says. Rather, the right huge West- 
ern communications corporations market their 
wares without restrictions societies that are highly 
sensitive external influence. the flow informa- 
tion seriously impeded Algeria decides does not 
want its television screens flooded with ABC sitcoms? 
Mexico, where mothers have traditionally 
breastfed their babies, wants prevent Nestle’s from 
advertising its infant-milk formula? Malaysia 
moves coordinate the deployment data processing 
systems advance the country’s overall communica- 
tions development? 

The MacBride report contains few specifics 
what kinds protective guidelines developing nations 
might adopt. Indeed, the report infuriatingly vague 
many crucial points, and large the Bel- 
grade conference this fall will surely given over 
arguing about just what all means. But the issues 
addressed the report cannot constructively re- 
many Third World nations, may look suspiciously like 
control. 


The television condition 


Coming, they did, only fourteen days apart, the 
deaths April Alfred Hitchcock and Jean Paul 
Sartre pointed some surprising connections be- 
tween these two unique men—each whom had 
shaped the raw stuff anxiety and death, absurdity 
and dread, into personal vision, one made with pic- 
tures, the other with words, one promising escape, the 
othe. significance, and both defined the kinds 
signs and symbols that would find their way into our 
collective consciousness, and, doubt, into our uncon- 
sciousness well. the same time, the proximity 
their deaths also illuminated some the old truisms 
about journalism, which well may the most existen- 
tial pursuit all. 

Many learned treatise has been written about the 
ways which the nature particular news medium 
and the design its format daily impose their own 
order and meaning the chaos events. For the 
most part, newspeople are too busy getting out the 
news pay much attention such academic theoriz- 
ing, but their professional response the Hitch- 
cock-Sartre stories, the Americar television networks 
obligingly provided the good professors with classic 
example for next year’s seminars. 

The Hitchcock story, course, was news direc- 
tor’s dream—the fleeting trademark cameos, the witty 
speeches, the deft caricatures, those wonderful, won- 
derful clips. There was reason the world for the 
networks resist, and none did. The Sartre story, 
the other hand, was the face anchorman’s 
nightmare—the disquieting notions, the symbolic lan- 
guage, the ethical concerns. Never mind that the Sun- 
day Times London was calling him second Vol- 
taire, that Ecuador Universo was noting the close 
philosophical and literary era, that the Times 
India was describing him intellectual giant who 
bestrode the age like were the 
visuals? 


its credit, CBS made respectable try with 
minute-plus announcement that actually in- 
cluded couple sentences suggesting the gist 
existential thought. Over ABC, Peter Jennings 
intoned thirty-two-word summary that presump- 
tuously concluded, such was the philosophy 
Sartre was left NBC wrap 
all with report that managed describe the 
philosopher’s smoking had been heavy 
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smoker all his avoiding any hint the 
nature his work. 

Those who already cared about such things, 
course, would find in-depth coverage and thoughtful 
editorials elsewhere; was only the millions who are 
dependent upon television for their knowledge the 
world that the medium’s biases truly deprived. 
might all have been ironic, were not absurd. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Pacifica station Washing- 
ton, D.C., for pulling Orson Welles and scaring the 
daylights out already-anxious audience with 
April dramatization nuclear attack. 

Laurel: The Wall Street Journal, for enter- 
prising follow-up Union Carbide promoting 
economic growth that recently appeared leading 
newspapers, including the Journal itself. Reporter 
Paul Blustein’s May inquiry into the public opinion 
survey which the was based revealed that the 
nation’s citizens may less gung-ho corporate ex- 
pansion than the selective copy aimed suggest. 

Dart: the Chicago Tribune, for peevishly with- 
drawing its Pulitzer Prize nomination media critic 
Gary Deeb after the columnist announced plans 
switch the rival Sun-Times. 

Laurel: the Madison, Wisconsin Capital Times, 
for six-part series the state’s Necedah shrine cult 
that revealed web religious fraud, psychological 
dependence, and political fanaticism that may spin- 
ning its way toward another Jonestown. The articles 
have prompted several state and federal investigations, 
including examination the questionable medical 
practices the cult’s infants’ home, “baby farm.” 

Dart: the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, for its super- 
abundant coverage the 1980 annual convention 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association, held 
April the Sheraton Waikiki. The Gannett paper’s 
journalistic luau ran 636 column inches over the 
three-day session and featured forty-three photo- 
graphs, including nine Allen the 
ANPA’s outgoing chairman, who also happens head 
Gannett. 

Laurel: ABC. Its April News Close-up in- 
vasion employees’ privacy straightforwardly in- 
cluded example alleged electronic eavesdropping 
the newsroom WLS, the network’s Chicago 
and-o. 

Dart: the Wilmington, Delaware News Journal 
Papers, for March item, Who Dela- 
that failed tell its readers what was what— 
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namely, that the two-and-a-half-page “chronological 
listing organizations and businesses that have 
played vital role the growth and progress Dela- 
was, fact, collection 100 unslugged ads. 

Laurel: The Charlotte Observer, for its eight- 
part series byssinosis, the crippling cotton-dust dis- 
ease that threatens the life’s breath tens thou- 
sands workers Carolina textile mills. The 
er’s x-ray revealed systematic callousness and moral 
paralysis extending beyond the $17 billion-a-year tex- 
tile industry state and federal labor departments, 
social agencies, and the medical establishment. 

Laurel: Bill Moyers’ Journal, for demystifying 
“The Missile special live public 
forum originating Salt Lake City that brought to- 
gether nuclear arms experts, government officials, 
members the Air Force, sociologists, environmental- 
ists, and citizens. The two-hour April edition took 
the crucial issue out Washington’s insulated brief- 
ing rooms (see page 30) and into the area that will 
most affected the largest public works project the 
nation’s history. 

Laurel: WLUK-TV, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 
its reporter-attorney Grant Perry. The station’s three- 
month investigation into questionable practices the 
First National Bank Chicago soliciting applica- 
tions for Visa credit cards telephone produced quick 
results—recommendations for reform the Comp- 
troller the Currency, and congressional call for 
inquiry the FTC. 

Laurel, retrospectively: The St. Petersburg 
Times and staff writer Don North, for prescient June 
1978, article the potential danger the Sunshine 
Skyway Bridge, warning two years before happened 
that the pier would bring the whole metal 
skeleton, roadway and all, crashing down.” 

Laurel: the Warren, Ohio, Tribune Chronicle and 
reporter Tom Jindra, for four-part story (beginning 
March near-disaster 1978 when more than 
ten tons radioactive materials were released 
Goodyear’s Portsmouth Gaseous Diffusion Plant 
southern Ohio—a disaster, according Energy De- 
partment investigators, only narrowly averted 
“pure luck.” 

Dart: the Northshore Citizen, suburban Seattle 
weekly, for March school news report the Par- 
ent Teachers Association’s ratings the best and the 
worst prime-time television. Picking the findings 
from PTA press release, the Citizen somehow 
dropped from the Offensive Advertisers” cate- 
gory the name General Telephone, whose ads run 
regularly the paper. 
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Reporting for duty: 
the Pentagon 
and the press 


Between Vietnam and Afghanistan, 
the press forgot lesson: beware Pentagon sources. 
Recent national security coverage reveals 
militant press—and few conscientious objectors 


ROGER MORRIS 


eorge Kennan called the greatest “militari- 
zation thought and discourse” since World 

War II. With the embassy hostages languish- 
ing Teheran and Soviet troops crossing the Afghan 
border, American opinion this winter bristled with 
strident, frustrated chauvinism—and, from sea 
shining sea, American journalism bristled with it. 

part, the coverage events may have only mir- 
rored the national mood heated political rhetoric, 
but much the season’s combativeness clearly be- 
longed the slant and conventions the news media 
themselves. Chill New Cold War,” “Back 
Maps and Raw Power,” headlined Newsweek and 
Time, respectively, over January stories that thorough- 
justified their titles. Writing from what called 
sense black despair,” syndicated columnist Joseph 
Kraft joined widespread and sometimes bitter edito- 
rial attack what was seen misguided restraint 
Washington. The Carter administration had shown 
“no stomach for striking deterrent posture,” Kraft 
complained early February column, and not 
yet faced its responsibility superpower.” 

For most the media, the meaning the Iranian 
and Afghan crises seemed plain enough: the United 


Roger Morris, who has often written foreign affairs for 
the Review, contributing editor The New Republic. 
James Matthew Lyons helped research this article. 
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States had become ominously weak, and its Soviet en- 
emy defiantly, perhaps decisively, stronger. wide 
spectrum military leaders,” The Washington Post 
somberly reported January few days after the 
Soviet occupation Kabul, hoped that recent events 
might least have shock value that could -prove 
These crises should underscore U.S. mili- 
tary needs, said the unnamed leaders, and “help cure 
the Vietnam ‘never-again’ hangover the American 
public.” 

the urgency those there appeared lit- 
tle doubt. The New York Times’s venerable military 
correspondent, Drew wrote 
stream articles the subject from January through 
March. Drawn from variety “experts the Pen- 
Middleton’s catalog American military dis- 
abilities seemed enough give the fainthearted pa- 
triot grounds for emigration. would take decade 
“redress” recent Soviet military gains, reported. 
The Merchant Marine and Atlantic fleets might 
fatally weak wartime, explained pair ar- 
ticles. another piece warned that state 
national emergency tougher system produc- 
tion priorities,” there would two-year lag in- 
creased production new weapons. Another ominous 
article reported that prominent Israeli military sources 
had learned huge Russian arms caches the Mid- 
dle East. top things off, March Middleton 
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quoted General Richard Ellis, commander chief 
the Strategic Air Command, fatefully testifying 
Congress some weeks earlier about adverse strate- 


gic imbalance favor the Soviet Union.” (In 
the last paragraph his story Middleton reassured his 
readers noting that General Ellis had said his 
assessment “does not mean that strategic 
nuclear war imminent.” Middleton did not add that 
what was imminent was congressional consideration 
the Pentagon budget.) 

The Times was scarcely alone such reporting. 
widely published feature few weeks later, for exam- 
ple, Associated Press military affairs writer Fred 
Hoffman gave equally authoritative account 
U.S. weakness and Soviet might. Carried the April 
Albuquerque Journal with the headline LACKS 
ARMED MIGHT MAKE SOVIETS BACK OFF, Hoffman’s 
story appeared under aptly graphic drawing 
small U.S. missiles puncturing Soviet flag the dis- 
tance, while the foreground much larger Russian 
rockets shredded and crumpled Old Glory. 


the alarms and apparent defeats the 
winter, the media promptly described, and 

largely joined, what several newspapers called 
“developing for substantially higher mil- 
itary spending. When, late January, the Carter ad- 
ministration submitted military appropriation bud- 
get billion—a 5.4 percent increase adjusted 
for inflation and the first boost projected rise 
$225 billion budget 1985—many editorialists 
echoed Time magazine’s pronouncement last October: 
and billions—the Pentagon wants more and 

There were signs well that the press was being 
“cured” that “Vietnam never-again hangover” 
which the Washington Post’s military sources had 
deplored. Less than five years after the fall Saigon, 
for instance, The New York Times February 
published its front page, without further question 
perspective, the assurance Under Secretary De- 
fense Robert Komer that the United States could 
have 25,000 soldiers the Persian Gulf region 
month.” Neither the under secretary nor the newspa- 
per explained exactly what the troops might doing 
there, how long they might stay—or that Komer 
had been senior policymaker during the Vietnam 
War. was simply matter, four-star general 
was quoted saying the April Christian Science 
Monitor, “getting U.S. combat boots the 
ground.” 

Time found the winter 1980 fiercely 
hawkish mood” from Congress newsrooms, the gen- 
ealogy that mood could traced back through me- 
dia coverage the SALT controversy and the neu- 
tron bomb and back the foreign policy embar- 
rassments the late Kissinger years Angola, Cy- 
prus, and Indochina, the disputed verification the 
first SALT treaty—all which had moved Newsweek 
portray its cover early 1975 pudgy, Kissin- 
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geresque Gulliver watching helplessly Lilliputian 
foreign figures tied him down. Thus, years before Aya- 
tollah Khomeini returned Teheran and Soviet tanks 
rolled into Afghanistan, the media had gotten over 
their Vietnam-era disenchantment with Pentagon 
briefings and power. 


The Red menace 


the media marched off this winter and spring the 
strains $150 billion defense budget, and that old 
Pentagon favorite ““More Bang for the who was 
asking the military leaders where the parade was 
headed? Reflecting the conventional wisdom mili- 
tary danger and budgetary deliverance—and many 
cases reinforcing it—the freshly militarized coverage 
national defense raised many doubts and uncer- 
tainties the faltering U.S. arsenal portrayed. 

The mass articles national security since last 
summer was premised assumption journalists 
seemed take for granted: the huge size and menac- 
ing nature the Soviet threat. Wherever readers 
turned, the awesome dimensions Moscow’s military 
budget defined the danger, and, course, justified the 
need for more Pentagon spending. Thus, the Soviets 
had spent “$25 billion $30 billion year nuclear 
forces compared $10 billion the U.S.” (Kenneth 
Bacon, The Wall Street Journal, August 8), had “‘out- 
spent Washington almost $240 billion during the 
1970s” (Richard Burt, The New York Times, April 
20), spend nearly $60 billion more the 
military than do” (R. James Woolsey, former De- 
fense department official, the Washington Post’s 
op-ed page, April 14), simply far better 
position vis-a-vis the United States than Hitler was 
against Britain and France 1939” (Middleton the 
Times, January 7). 


few writers stopped explain that the actual mil- 
itary budget the U.S.S.R. state secret, that 
those impressive spending totals were best CIA 
Pentagon estimates, that such estimates arbitrarily 
assumed that military salaries and weapons-produc- 
tion costs the forced-draft Soviet economy were the 
same they are the U.S. Even government analysts 
privately admit that the margin for error such 
guesswork potentially enormous. Nor has the same 
CIA found evidence the Soviet consumer econo- 
my—where both government and media accounts have 
recorded increasing prosperity over the last decade— 
the telltale strain that military spending the mag- 
nitude reported intelligence would inevitably 
have created. Yet most those who cover edit 
the national defense story, the synthetic and perhaps 
bloated Russian numbers have been treated sacro- 
sanct, their economic legitimacy, strategic relevance, 
and bureaucratic provenance largely unexamined. 
also this winter did the media see the Russian 
military machine Afghanistan larger than life, 
least larger than its underfunded Pentagon counter- 


the flurry frightening figures and comparisons, 
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part. Middleton, the invasion clearly demonstrated 
capability project military power rapidly 
and efficiently” (January 7), with fateful implications 
for the Persian Gulf and beyond. The January Time 


found troops, line-up one the meanest 
looking, deadliest vehicles the world’s arsenal ar- 
mor,” and cited anonymous experts who warned 
Soviet strike into Iran onward that force could 
stop.” Though quoting U.S. general the effect that 
“they’re not feet Bacon The Wall Street 
Journal April similarly emphasized “‘intelli- 
gence” that the Soviet invasion force was “highly 
trained, firmly disciplined, and Coming 
after much journalism from Vietnam which sug- 
gested that the U.S. army was lacking all three at- 
tributes, the contrast was obvious and invidious. Only 
the bottom his lengthy three-column story did 
Bacon also tell the Kremlin’s reported displeasure 
with the invasion, and the shuffling military com- 
manders, note that Soviet troops the ranks, unlike 
their U.S. rivals, were not trained battlefield initia- 
tive the use certain rudimentary equipment. 
The Soviet juggernaut that seemed fearsome 
January—and doubt portentous congressmen 
and Pentagon planners readying budget for coun- 
terforce—had spring become more recognizable 
army, bloodied and bogged down savage guerrilla 
war. But attrition, apparently, was never good sto- 
the Kremlin’s imagined dash for the Persian 
Gulf. When Kevin Klose The Washington Post 
wrote revealing April dispatch Soviet casualties 
crowding Tashkent hospitals, was buried page 
16. When the Christian Science Monitor March 
headlined British correspondent Robert Fisk’s first- 
hand account foundering Soviet forces (SOVIET 
TROOPS STUMBLE AFGHANISTAN), the coverage, and 


SSoviet figures are U.S, government estimates based on U.S. prices 
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the prominent, front-page play was accorded, was 
nearly unique American journalism. 

“They look for all the world like figures from 
World War movie. And their actions may indeed 
have been prompted some distant general’s fading 
memories how old wars were fought,” wrote Fisk 
Red Army column, awkward and bewildered 
ambush. “It has been harrowing experience for 
them. And despite their overwhelming technical supe- 
riority and their immense fire-power, things are not 
likely get any easier.” 


lar resistance the Soviet occupation Af- 

ghanistan, few pointed out weaknesses the 
Soviet army that detracted from the fearsome image 
projected the Pentagon. Fisk’s fine coverage sud- 
denly reduced foreign army its timeless human 
reality, blundering commanders and suffering sol- 
diers like any others, plans and grand strategies that 
never quite work. His dispatches left disturbing ques- 
tions about the sensationalism and shallowness 
much American reporting the invasion, and about 
the larger failure the martial news media 1980 
relate the Russia Afghanistan the flawed country 
their correspondents had long known and reported 
from Moscow dateline. 


many newspapers described the popu- 


Thrust, counterthrust 


April there remained the media only the shadow 
Soviet thrust beyond Afghanistan. But the press 
still found reason expect the worst. April 15, The 
New York Times carried front-page story nation- 
security correspondent Burt the “growing agree- 
ment” among intelligence aides and ener- 
experts,” based CIA study satellite photo- 
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The martial mood: Time’s 
October cover (above) and 
cover-story graph comparing U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. defense outlays 
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The defense mobiles: cruising circular track 


The proposed system designed confuse and deter 
the Soviet Union the frequent, unseen movement mo- 
bile intercontinental missiles along lengthy track, making 
the U.S. missiles very difficult, not impossible, target 
individually for preemptive first strike. But the controver- 
sial gives away nothing complexity the deployment 
officials, would-be officials, and even some journalists, 
who alternately park cruise along the career tracks that 
curl and around the making defense and strategic policy 
Washington. 

Theoretically, the Pentagon and its conventional wisdom 
military affairs should checked and balanced several 
potentially adversary institutions, including the National Se- 
curity Council and its staff, the State Department 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), the rele- 
vant congressional oversight committees, various private 
foundations, specialized magazines opinion like Foreign 
Policy, and, not least, the news media. Many these insti- 
tutions, however, regularly draw their personnel from the 
same relatively small pool men (key national security po- 
sitions remain overwhelmingly white, male preserve) who 
move back and forth established, and establishment, mi- 
grations. The following brief rundown civilian policy mak- 
ers and experts, right and center, provides quick glimpse 
this human MX, where some players change bases once 
twice, others seem always the move, yet all remain 
the rails closed, self-sustaining network. 

the upper levels the résumés may familiar enough. 
Secretary Defense Harold Brown came his job from 
background president Cal Tech, where also served 
Pentagon consultant; Secretary the Air Force the 
Johnson administration; and, before that, government 
scientist working nuclear weapons development the 
Livermore Radiation Laboratory. Paul Nitze, now promi- 
nent Washington advocate higher defense spending, was 
senior Pentagon official and then went join the State 
Department and President Nixon’s SALT delegation. 

But the biographies other defense influentials are not 
well known. Thus, Under Secretary Defense Robert Kom- 
favorite source for reporters who write military af- 
fairs) has been CIA officer who was seconded the Ken- 
nedy White House staff, head the pacification program 
Vietnam under Johnson, and ambassador Turkey. 

Another notably mobile figure Leslie Gelb, who worked 
Senator Javits’s staff, the Pentagon, the Brookings 
Institution, The New York Times (where reported 
chiefly national security affairs), and the State Depart- 
ment’s Politicai-Military Affairs Bureau (which head- 
ed)—and who now the Carnegie Endowment, where 
writes articles SALT and other military matters for For- 
eign Policy magazine, along with Richart Burt, formerly 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies London 
and now the Times. Those articles, turn, are edited 
Richard Ullman, formerly the Pentagon (with Gelb), who 
did stretch the editorial page the Times and now 
editor Foreign Policy. Other defense mobiles include John 
Newhouse, former journalist and the author favorable 
book SALT, who became official ACDA—as did 
Barry Blechman, who previously was Brookings (where 
Newhouse now) and Carnegie (where Blechman once 
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again); Thomas Halsted, who went from State Carnegie 
and William Ashworth, who came ACDA from 
the staff the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Another Capitol Hill alumnus James Woolsey, who 
graduated from the staff the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee term under secretary the Navy; the mo- 
ment, Woolsey out government, practicing law Wash- 
ington and writing op-ed articles for The Washington Post 
advocating more defense spending. Robert Ellsworth also be- 
gan his career defense maven Capitol Hill, where 
served three terms Republican congressman from Kan- 
sas, and then moved the Nixon White House staff, 
NATO (as U.S. ambassador), and the Pentagon (as depu- 
secretary Defense). (Ellsworth not government 
the moment, but, close adviser Ronald Reagan, 
may well back.) Still another Capitol Hill alumnus Da- 
vid Aaron, Brzezinski’s deputy the NSC, who used work 
then-Senator Walter Mondale’s staff and, before that, 
political military affairs the State Department. 

Speaking the NSC, one-time Kissinger NSC aide Wal- 
ter Slocombe went way brief stint Washington 
lawyer key Pentagon job under Carter, which 
said have opposed several aspects SALT II. Also for- 
merly the NSC staff under Kissinger, John Lehman went 
become deputy director ACDA and, currently, 
Washington consultant. Lehman rumored line for 
senior defense position under President Reagan, along 


with Richard Perle, who works for the same consulting firm 
Lehman, and who was for several years flamboyantly 
hawkish staff aide Senator Henry Jackson. Another re- 
puted Reagan favorite Edward Luttwak, now George- 
town’s Center for Strategic and International Studies and 
previously consultant Defense Secretary Schlesinger. 
With the seemingly endless crisis national defense, can 
such men make fresh start, challenge old policies and poli- 
cymakers—which are often their own policies, their own 
friends, protégés, and patrons? there deadly same- 
mindedness among such people that transcends tactical dif- 
ferences? all this career interchange simply broadening 
experience making our experts more versatile? are they, 
their different slots, really all doing the same thing, and 
talking themselves (and journalists among and around 
them) sterile dialogue that defeats the aim formulat- 
ing rational plans for the nation’s defense? R.M. 
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graphs, that the U.S.S.R. faced decline oil produc- 
tion the 1980s and might well turn the Persian 
Gulf. Saying that Pentagon believed Soviet 
forces might then “ordered seize oilfields the 
Burt also quoted congressional source who 
had been present closed hearings the danger. 
were told that the Russian bear has appetite,” 
said the source, almost too patly, that that appe- 
tite could drive him south.” Burt’s story mentioned 
passing that such had been “challenged” 
other oil analysts, but its main theme was the prospect 
Soviet petroleum shortage and the resulting peril 
the Persian Gulf. 


hen, only two days later, the Times’s own op-ed 

page printed article Marshall Goldman, 

Wellesley economics professor and specialist 
Soviet resources, that was sharply odds with Burt’s 
authoritative report. CIA predictions Soviet ener- 
crisis were worn and dubious, Goldman said, and 
decline had yet appear Soviet output trade sta- 
tistics. any case, the Russians had taken measures 
improve production efficiency and conservation; 
moreover, continued access European technology, 
which the U.S. should not frustrate, made unlikely 
major Soviet shortages and costly resort Persian 
Gulf markets conquest. 

The contrast between Burt and Goldman pointed 
not only the obvious policy differences the two ren- 
ditions Soviet reality, but also the stark limits and 
tendentiousness coverage that too often reported of- 


ficial opinion, with all its bureaucratic distortions and 
palpable inconsistencies, received truth. Burt’s oil 
story was only one example widespread and 
chronic weakness national security reporting. (Fred 
Hoffman’s feature the U.S.-Soviet military bal- 
ance was similiar litany the dire warnings 


“some strategic thinkers,” 
“U.S. military professionals civilian officials,” 
“many Why had Burt not also pre- 
sented Goldman’s views, the perspective respected 
“expert” the field, story important? Were not 
the readers owed thorough investigation 
such prospects Soviet aggression rather than left 
read relevant facts op-ed submission? For most 
reporters and editors, 1979-1980 before, was 
sufficient the heady precincts national security 
report the news what the government said be- 
lieved. stories supplied along outer rings the Pen- 
tagon, fortified and dramatized arcane intelligence 
methods and alarming implications, some experts were 
evidently more equal than others. 

From Soviet oil thirst and designs the Persian 
Gulf was only short leap another prominent sub- 
ject recent defense reporting: plans for U.S. 
deployment force” move swiftly into trouble spots 
such the Persian Gulf. Throughout the winter and 
spring, papers across the country reported official ver- 
sions the urgent need for the force. What exactly 
would the force rapidly deployed do? story 
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© 1980 Herblock in The Washington Post 


Herblock portrays the Soviet juggernaut: 


‘Although many newspapers described the popular resistance 


the Soviet occupation Afghanistan, few 
pointed out weaknesses the Soviet army that detracted 
from the fearsome image projected the Pentagon’ 


and Soviet armor that appeared the March 
Christian Science Monitor, American officer con- 
fided correspondent John Cooley that new and 
very different equipment and tactics would needed 
defend “presidential palaces against mobs.” But 
soldiers wondered about the force’s mission, the media, 
apparently, for the most part did not. The Wash- 
ington Post fell the op-ed page, with two nongov- 
ernment contributors, March remind readers 
that the Carter administration had yet define the 
size the rapid deployment force character 
its potential opponents,” though the force was major 
and popular new element the 1981 military budget. 
When March the Post’s Lee Lescaze reported 
former National Security Advisor McGeorge Bundy’s 
warning about the futility U.S. military intervention 
the Persian Gulf region, the point was buried deep 
the story page A-25. 


The inner sanctum 


Beyond the mysteries Soviet might and expedi- 
tions, there stood the even more impenetrable sanctum 
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strategic arms. The great commonplace defense 
coverage was the frailty and disrepair the American 
nuclear arsenal, what The Wall Street Journal Au- 
gust 1979, called depressing picture waning 
military power.” the assumption growing, 
perhaps lethal, U.S. strategic vulnerability rested the 
vast new: programs the 1980s, including the contro- 
versial missile system, cruise missiles, the giant 
new Trident submarines, well the continuing and 
costly development fighter aircraft, tactical ground 
weapons, and sophisticated new technologies for arms 
yet invented. What perhaps most disturbing 
about the often jingoistic national security journalism 
the season was its common inability, unwilling- 
ness, plunge beneath the press-briefing surface 
these crucial issues. 


danger? Would the new generation weapon- 

make secure, simply multiply our pres- 
ent strengths and weaknesses? When readers view- 
ers were taken past solemn Pentagon charts Soviet 
throw-weight and rocket force numbers, was not 
serious inspection tour designed help them arrive 
answers such questions, but simply excursion into 
the media software feature stories. Thus, the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer’s Bill Prochnau, widely re- 
printed series, described local color inside the missile 
silos and command centers the U.S. nuclear strike 
and defense force. From Prochnau’s observant report- 
ing know that the entrance SAC’s underground 
conscious incongruity, with sign that says 
Our Profession,” and bust General Curtis LeMay, 
who, George Wallace’s running mate, proposed 
bombing Vietnam back the Stone Age. But such 
coverage takes closer understanding whether 
the knowable margins Soviet missile accuracy and 
error actually menace the silos and command posts 
the Pentagon assumes, and the erection the huge 
billion system presupposes. 

From mid-March late April, The Washington 
Post, the Los Angeles Times, and the Baltimore Sun 
all ran troubling succession articles the short- 
ages spare parts and personnel resignations over 
low salaries that had grounded many half the 
Air Force’s multimillion-dollar F-15 jet fighters. Op- 
eration and maintenance funds, not mention non- 
commissioned salaries, were said casualties 
congressional logrolling, decisions 
buy new planes instead spare parts, other prio- 
rities. Glimpsed, and then swiftly gone, was inner 
world Pentagon briefer beribboned leaker would 
likely open: the premium new weapons procurement 
for its own sake, the murky feudal politics Pentagon 
management and congressional budget barters, the 
impact national security the services’ flourishing 
caste systems, the gap between defense bureaucrat- 
mission and defense vital national interest. 
Shocking but still superficial, the Post/Times/Sun dis- 


recisely how and why had come into such 
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patches were scant prologues host stories wait- 
ing written about the deeper cause the defense 
problem. Writing such stories not simply means 
journalistic redemption. Distinguishing reality from 
myth the Soviet threat our strategic forces will 
shape decisions involving hundreds billions dol- 
lars over the next two decades, and ultimately, 
course, the survival the planet. Not understand 
the chemistry the Pentagon and the defense estab- 
lishment risk irrelevance, weakness, and oblitera- 
tion, however vast the sums pour into our military 
budgets. 

the media closed ranks 1979-1980, there were 
some noteworthy conscientious objectors, whose 
voices, however, could not heard over the drumroll 
the general press. July 1979, Scientific American 
published “The Prompt and Delayed Effects Nu- 
clear Kevin Lewis, distinguished scien- 
tist and weapons analyst. Using the known catastroph- 
effects nuclear explosion and radiation fallout, 
the widest array potential population and military 
targets the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and the relative 
sizes the two strategic arsenals, Lewis painstakingly 
demolished officially bruited doubts about new pro- 
spective American vulnerability. opera- 
tional military point view there validity as- 
sertions that the retaliatory capability ‘erod- 
that the situation will change the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Couched academic prose, Lewis’s article 
would match for feature how the Rus- 
sians had ahead,” New York Times front- 


Outflanking the generals 


Journalists the defense beat need not live the 
usual leaks alone. They might try some these alter- 
native sources information the military: 


Private Institutions 


American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
Washington 

American Security Council (Coalition for Peace through 
Strength), Washington 

Arms Control Association, Washington 

Committee Arms Control and Disarmament the Con- 
ference U.N. Representatives (United Nations Associa- 
tion) New York 

Center for Defense Information, Washington 

Coalition for New Foreign and Military Policy, Washington 

Committee the Present Danger, Washington 

Cornell Strategic Studies Program, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Harvard Arms Control Program and Center for Science and 
International Affairs, Cambridge, Mass. 

Institute for Policy Studies,* Washington 

SANE (Committee for Sane Nuclear Policy), Washington 

Stanford Arms Control and Disarmament Program, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

UCLA Center for International and Strategic Affairs 
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page rendition Pentagon budget justifications. 

Showing similar disinclination mobilized, 
The Atlantic published October 1979 penetrating 
article Washington editor James Fallows the 
false prophets and self-defeating theologies defense; 
the Los Angeles Times from October January car- 
ried lively series articles the deeper economic 
costs defense for both the Soviets and the and 
the Christian Science Monitor May took note 
Representative Les Aspin’s lonely fight against 
Pentagon where two-thirds the military 
budget “‘has nothing with weapons.” 


Dodging the Pentagon’s press draft 


Part the remedy for the one-sided, modish coverage 
national security issues lies measures that would 
apply good journalism any subject. begin with, 
the abdicating news media—those content feed 
the herd reporting the subject the major syndi- 
cates and wire services, those whose absence from 
Washington narrows already dangerously ingrown 
circle journalists—must decide pay attention. 
When November 1979 Michigan State University 
study computed the net gain and loss defense spend- 
ing and taxes for each the nation’s congressional 
districts, few editors passed the story it. But 
papers like The Denver Post The Dallas Times Her- 
ald cover defense only fitfully and proxy the issue 
does not affect nearby base have some other local 
angle. Newspapers that criticize Congress for viewing 
defense giant pork barrel often betray the same 
self-serving parochialism their coverage. 


Congress 

Armed Services Committees, aides Rep. Les Aspin (D- 
Wisc.), Sen. John Culver (D-Iowa), and Sen. Gary Hart 
(D-Col.) 

Congressional Budget Office, Division National Security 
and International Affairs 

Congressional Research Service, Division Foreign 
Affairs and National Defense 

Democratic Study Group (House Representatives) 

Members Congress for Peace through Law 


Department Defense 


The department’s phone book can reporter’s best friend. 
Try, particular, the number for the assistant secretary for 
Program Analysis and Evaluation. 


Central Intelligence Agency 

National Intelligence Officer for the USSR and Eastern Eu- 
rope. (Yes, even the CIA has its in-house alternative 
source.) R.M. 


recommended: IPS Research Guide Military and 
Strategic Affairs, William Arkin (to published the 
fall 1980 the Institute for Policy Studies). 
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Given commitment take the subject indepen- 
dently, however, state secrets military arcana 
need bar fresh, searching journalism. see defense 
issues another facet Washington’s bureaucratic 
culture, sociology knowledge within that cul- 
ture, rids the subject much the ersatz complexity 
which exempts journalists who write about from the 
usual measures competence. understand the pe- 
culiar career and intellectual incest politicians, bu- 
reaucrats, and establishment clerks, track them 
and from their watering holes Washington’s satellite 
foundations, trace the genealogy their ideas 
obscure conference papers Foreign Policy maga- 
zine, begin see and demystify national defense. 
Once editors and reporters have broken out the na- 
tional security mystique, they will cease live, they 
have often over the past several months, official 
leak and leakers alone. 


looking the hoary, ever-controversial issues 

hand—what could called the neither- 
hawk-nor-dove approach defense reporting. Report- 
ers should approach the factional debates and tribal 
rites the national security bureaucracy with the 
same skepticism they would apply any other theater 
domestic politics. They will have stand apart from 
the coopting crowd, ask irreverent questions, and dig. 
What needed fresh sophistication about the Pen- 
tagon institution. Reporters may then see more 
clearly the bureaucratic trade-offs, the interservice ri- 
valries, the naked congressional politics that shape 
military budget Washington much does any 
Soviet invasion. 

Most all, new coverage cannot separate military 
from foreign policy, somehow segregate beat 
sources the military mission from the world which 
supposed take place. The Vietnam War left 
more vivid lesson than just this for government and 
news media alike. Yet the old division was apparent 
every glaring flaw the combative coverage early 
1980—the unquestioned inflation Soviet strength 
and prowess, the briefing-room neatness and efficiency 
the rapid deployment force, the unexamined as- 
sumptions U.S. land-missile vulnerability. The de- 
fense correspondent should both cynical connois- 
seur the Washington bureaucratic arts and sensitive 
witness the world beyond. And even when that qual- 
ification has been met, serious and thorough journal- 
ism national security the next decade will proba- 
bly require least two reporters for the assignment, 
one monitor the ebb and the defense debate, 
and another, deliberately avoiding what “hot” 
voguish, fathom the depths far beneath the routine 
disagreements. 

None this, course, would necessarily prevent 
American journalism from marching off again some 
martial lockstep did this winter and spring, but 
new skepticism might least make the recruiting 
more difficult. 


hat liberation could lead turn new way 
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sampling 

tested stratagems 
for turning 

reporters 

into willing slaves 


JEFF GREENFIELD 


you are presidential candidate 
who distrusts the press, fears it, as- 
sumes adversary, you are, 
effect, running race with fifty- 
pound weight your shoulders. 
the other hand, you understand the 
press, its values, its needs, you are 
well the way achieving political 
success. Reporters and columnists, 
more than any human beings, 
cannot pretend omniscience (there 
are exceptions), but they have 
clear set operating principles and 
judgmental tools, and you must un- 
derstand what these are your cam- 
paign put the press proper use 
ally. For that your task: 
use the press, take advantage its 
assumptions, order aid your 
own prospects. Here are some basic 
guideposts. 


The press bewitched character 
and detail. Examination can- 
didate’s position all right for 
New York Times Week Re- 
view” column; but get the cover 
reporter detail, character in- 
sights, literary probes. One the 
reasons why Jimmy Carter capti- 
vated the press after his initial pri- 
mary victories was that his home- 
town Plains was rich the fab- 
ric good literature: once writer 


Jeff Greenfield, formerly political 
speechwriter and campaign consultant, 
covers politics and the media for CBS- 
and writes widely the subject. 
This article excerpted from Playing 
Win. Copyright 1980 Jeff Greenfield. 
Reprinted permission Simon 
Schuster. 
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Acharm book for 


got finished describing Main Street 
Plains, the red clay dirt, the tem- 
perature, the quaint folk sayings 
Miz Lillian and Brother Billy, the 
first thousand words the profile 
were already written. 

The surest way play off this lust 
for the detail plan for it. One 
item you must sure include 
your campaign survival kit the 
revelatory biographical anecdote. 
Jimmy Carter told over and over 
the signposts his life, watch- 
ing the black workers hovering out- 
side his father’s home, listening 
Joe Louis knock out Max Schmel- 
ing, then quietly going home their 
neighborhood and celebrating; 
meeting Admiral Hyman Rickover 
who sternly demanded him 
had done his best school; being 


challenged pastor demon- 
strate his Christianity. 

You need this kind material. 
You need, for example, schoolyard 
confrontation with bully. life- 
changing talk with kindly teacher 
(preferably teacher long since de- 
ceased prevent embarrassing con- 
flicts detail). scarring loss 
good friend. What you need 
something give the press the raw 
meat character development they 
are all seeking. 

addition, you need give 
your staff one good story that you 
never tell. This the story the staff 


will tell late night barroom 
conversation with reporter, and 
should preceded the comment 
that old man will kill 
finds out told this story.” should 
the kind story that reveals 
which fact admira- 
ble; for example, the time the candi- 
date blew his temper and became al- 
most violent when faced with man 
abusing animal. “The old man’s 
never forgiven himself for almost 
blowing like that,” the aide will 
say. 


The press loves politician with vi- 
sion. Nothing tires out 
writer faster than covering the inter- 
necine wars among candidates and 
their coat holders; matter how 
clean campaign, there always 
ringing denunciation the grubby 
lack issues that has turned cam- 
paign into personality contest. And 
nothing excites political writer— 
especially important columnist— 
more than the prospect listening 
Real Ideas. One the reasons 
why Daniel Patrick Moynihan was 
beloved the normally skeptical 
national press was that, from the 
time entered the Kennedy admin- 
istration junior Cabinet mem- 
ber, threw out endless stream 
visionary ideas and arcane knowl- 
edge. world politicians living 
for the next poll and the next cam- 
paign, Moynihan would offer them 
obscure studies rural elections 
India, insist that was impossible 
understand the Third World with- 
out reading Ph.D. study about the 
malevolent influence the London 
School Economics African 
heads government. Since Moyni- 
han authentic intellectual, 
home the world scholarship, 
gave him cachet which placed him 
far above the level ordinary politi- 
cal folk; much that when 
and Henry Kissinger published di- 
alogue which both decried “eli- 
not one political reporter 
cocked journalistic eyebrow. 
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candidates 


This should lesson you take 
heart. You must make point, es- 
pecially with columnists whose opin- 
ions influence other writers and lead- 
ing citizens, express your impa- 
tience and discontent with the run- 
of-the-mill issues clogging the circu- 
latory system our politics. 

“You know, Scotty (or Joe, 
Dave, Haynes, Elizabeth),” 
you say your inquisitor, 
are struggling talk about energy 
and inflation. But have you heard 
single word about farming the 
seabed? the future weather 
control? you realize five years 
may able send newspapers 
around the world 
Where will then? you real- 
ize that not single presidential 
commission studying any these 
problems?” 

The more general method prov- 
ing yourself figure vision 
talk about what the future might 
hold for fifty hundred years 
down the road. This not only ensures 
that you will not proven wrong— 
least, not until you and the mem- 
bers the current press corps are 
beyond caring—it also takes the 
pressure off you, since none the 
journalists listening you are going 
feel threatened your vision. 
You can paint all the pictures you 
want mining the moon, 
transcontinental bus service for the 
poor, and you will listened re- 
spectfully. This will not happen, 
contrast, you suggest plan re- 
locate low-income blacks public 
housing and around Georgetown. 


The press has become spoiled. Be- 
cause the logistics campaigning 
have become complicated, cam- 
paigns must supply the press with 
much what they used gather 
themselves. member the press 
cannot cover major campaign with 
notebook and pencil. Cameras, 
microphones, and lights must 
place; speech text releases must 
prepared and distributed enough 
advance that reporters can digest 
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any—and write accurate story re- 
flecting its major points. And they 
must fed and housed properly; for 
nothing more absolutely demon- 
strates reporter candidate’s 
unfitness govern the nation than 
that candidate’s inability orches- 
trate campaign which delivers the 
reporter’s luggage the right hotel 
room. 

But the very isolation that de- 
mands you serve concierge the 
press also enables you exercise 
considerable degree control over 
what the press can cover. Reporters 
where you take them. Specifical- 
ly: you have major endorsement 
lined your next day’s schedule, 
make that the centerpiece your 
entire day. not succumb the 


Kimble P. Mead 


temptation feed the press more 
than you want digest. You ar- 
rive city the morning. You 
make your endorsement press con- 
ference for thus guarantee- 
ing that will make the evening 
news. You follow this endorsement 
with closed meeting, but one about 
which the press cannot complain— 
for instance, meeting with the edi- 
torial board local newspaper (no 
abuse freedom the press there). 
You then get out town with long 
trip another media market. Why? 
Because the only thing that the press 
will have write about will your 


endorsement. 

None this should done with 
anything other than spirit full 
cooperation. The text the endorse- 
ment should distributed well 
advance; brief biography the en- 
dorser should accompany the text. 
The point that you have within 
your power, through the very logis- 
tics that have spoiled the press, 
ensure that the story you want 
makes the news. the candidate, 
you can help curbing your bound- 
less enthusiasm for answering the 
probing questions reporters 
that day. That way, there 
chance supplying journalist with 
quotation that, his judgment, 
more important than your endorse- 
ment. You can make sure that your 
campaign staff not releasing your 
position paper energy which 
major organization might 
deem more important than your sup- 
port from this key political figure. 
other words, don’t trump your own 
ace. yet another set words, one 
the most effective, least objection- 
able ways control the way the 
press covers you limit the flow 
news the press corps which, 
whatever its protestations, funda- 
mentally dependent upon you. 


The press most easily manipulated 
those who are not intimidated 
its language. The conventional ex- 
change between politicians and re- 
porters follows ritual elaborate, 
implicitly understood, the Bali- 
nese dance the Noh play under- 
stood those immersed those 
cultures. This ritual observable 
any Sunday when the networks and 
local stations present their public- 
service, 
censes-away interview shows, 
any press conference any hotel 
suite any given weekday. The re- 
porter asks sharp, but neutral 
question: Monday, you said 
Mr. Smithers. But last June, you 
said Why this change your po- 
sition? You reply: don’t think this 


represents any change Bill. 
continued 
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You see, part the greater 
effort must all make accom- 
plish Another thrust and parry: 
recent report says your proposal 
would cause plague and pestilence 
among thirty percent American 
youth, Mr. Smithers. You caution 
that this completely variance 
with the facts. hopeful that 
swamps. 

What most politicians not un- 
derstand that the press required 
talk this way. You are not. you 
have the confidence it, you can 
break the rules. 

This what Senator Eugene 
McCarthy did throughout his 1968 
campaign, when answered vir- 
tually every reporter’s question 
saying, “Well, don’t really think 
that’s the most important question,” 
and proceeded talk about what- 
ever was interested talking 
about. what George Wallace did 
throughout his political career when 
would insert, more less will, 
the comment that “the national 
press, The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, Time, Newsweek, 
CBS, they all ignorin’ the ordinary 
people this country.” what 
Spiro Agnew did his famous Des 
Moines speech 1969, when re- 
minded his audience that the deci- 
sion whether America would hear 
his comments was “not decision; 
not your decision; their de- 
networks carried, live, his remarks. 

what California Governor 
Jerry Brown does well any pol- 
itician recent memory. has 
way altering the thrust ques- 
tion putting reverse English 
the words used reporter, and 
winds sounding better informed, 
and more thoughtful, than would 
answering the question honestly. 

During scandal California’s 
hospital administration, for example, 
which, because inadequate 
funding, mental patients were aban- 
doned terrible conditions state 
facilities, reporters would ask Brown 
comment the state public 
health institutions. 

Brown would say, and soar off into 
philosophical discourse about holis- 
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tic medicine, proper exercise and nu- 
trition, and environmental concerns. 
But would have been breaking the 
rules for reporter write, 
thing health probably means the 
absence condition where ward 
the state spends the day sitting 
hospital corridor his own filth.” 

long the press obligated 
play straight covering the politi- 
cal world, you candidate possess 
advantage which you would 
foolish ignore. enables you, just 
example, characterize any 
past failure, matter how embar- 
rassing, positive light. The busi- 
ness you ran into the ground was 
“not only learning experience, but 
lesson I’ve taken with for the 
rest life. saw what excessive 
government regulations can de- 
stroy hardworking businessman, 
and vowed spend the rest 
life making sure that what happened 
would never happen another 
American enterprise.” The bill you 
sponsored provide federal tax 
loopholes for your home state’s big 
industry the ways think 
demonstrated understanding 
this tax system. senator who 
can’t fight for his constituents 
doesn’t deserve the Senate. 
Who you think should get the tax 
breaks? The corporations who can 
an-hour lawyers? The multinational 
corporations? It’s about time 
used the laws have protect 
American companies and American 

The key using the press this 
matter that reporter, general, 
will too honest, too responsible, 
and too restrained get debate 
with you. someone from Rolling 
Stone wants attack your manipu- 
lative approach, will appear 
weeks after your statement and the 
Rolling Stone readership doesn’t 
vote anyway. 


With the press, everything counts. 
When was first campaign 
flight west 1968, veteran 
many campaigns intoned the basic 
rule press coverage, designed 
protect politicians and journalists 
alike: that happens west 
the Potomac mentioned east the 


this clearly applied 
working definitions sobriety and 
fidelity. 

Now the rules have been changed. 
There such thing private 
moment the presence public 
view, this probably good thing. 
From the politicians’ point view— 
and never confuse their point view 
with the public po- 
tential disaster. Magazine features 
are heavily geared personality 
profiles, which turn depend the 
description furniture and other ar- 
tifacts, that candidate view 
from the time opens the door 
his hotel room visiting journalist. 

‘Just moment,’ Smithers 
mumbled, and opened the door his 
room. His unshaven face bore hesi- 
tant smile, and his breath suggested 
effort erase the smell last 
night’s Don Diego cigar. The red ter- 
ry-cloth robe concealed middle- 
aged body beginning hint flab, 
while the copy Penthouse half- 
hidden under the sofa cushion be- 
spoke man pursuing, and uncom- 
fortable with, adolescent sexual 

other words, everything counts. 
you say something reporter 
off the record, may not printed 
the next day’s reports. But sooner 
later, you will see hear stories 
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that say, Smithers publicly 
pleased with his fund-raisers’ advice, 
known believe privately that 
they are big collective group 
fools has ever been forced 
suffer, and wishes they would just 
give him the money and get lost.” 
you yell your aides front re- 
porters, your temper will become 
political issue. The way you order 
food, the way you hold your knife, 
the way you embrace your chil- 
dren—or all into the 
public conveyer belt matter what 
ground rules you set down; perhaps 
will less public public con- 
veyer belt—the one that circulates 
through newsrooms 
parties—but sooner later will 
see the light day. 


long you know that 
counts, and 
long the press does not re- 


alize that you realize everything 
counts, you have magnificent 
chance make points. Suppose re- 
porter going spend the day with 
you develop important maga- 
zine profile. Here are some tips that 
will help turn the profile into free 
advertisement: 


Pick one article clothing for 
which there amusing moving 
story. You may, for example, wear 
conventional three-piece suit, along 
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Kimble P. Mead 


with rumpled raincoat. You will 
hold the raincoat view, and say 
ruefully, wife calls this ‘Co- 
coat. She keeps trying 
throw out, but won’t let her. 
wore first campaign, and it’s 
been kind good-luck charm.” 
Alternatively, you might look 
the raincoat somberly and explain, 
“It belonged buddy mine 
the service. Just before left camp, 
gave this coat and told 
hold onto until came back. 
(You not have tell the 
reporter that your buddy never came 
back because went AWOL.) 


Plan for unexpected interruption 
your day that gives you chance 
demonstrate good character. You 
are traveling your next stop; sud- 
denly, you see somebody trouble 
along the way, perhaps lost child, 
perhaps victim minor accident. 
Stop the motorcade. Get out the 
car. Exchange few words with the 
victim. Call for help, insist that 
one your aides left behind. 
Then move on. With good advance 
work, you can all but ensure that 
event casting favorable light you 
will appear the profile—perhaps 
the first paragraph. (Warning! 
not attempt insinuate yourself into 
uncontrollable situations unless you 


have very strong sense self-con- 
fidence. During one Richard Nix- 
on’s motorcades, motorcycle offi- 
cer was knocked off his bike. Mr. 
Nixon sped the side the groggy 
officer, leaned down, and asked, 
you like your 


Give the reporter more time than 
you are to. Flattery 
powerful weapon with anyone, and 
reporters, less than ordinary folk, 
are susceptible its charm. Let 
say you have given journalist the 
promise forty-five-minute inter- 
view. What you cancel the 
rest your schedule good twenty- 
four hours advance. After the re- 
porter has been talking you for 
forty-five minutes, have aide 
come inform you that time 
for your next appointment. Brush 
him aside. Fifteen 
have the aide return apologetically 
inform you that getting late. 
Dismiss him angrily. When the aide 
returns third time, tell him, 
been long time since I’ve been able 
have intelligent conversation— 
cancel the rest schedule.” 


least once—but more—con- 
fess the skill reporter’s ques- 
tioning. You not want con- 
stantly knocked back question 
from reporter, because that implies 
incompetence your part. But 
some point the interview, you 
ought pause, smile sheepishly, and 
“confess” that the question 
was afraid you’d ask. frankly don’t 
know—and neither does anybody 
else” (this gets you off the hook). 
rare journalistic bird who will 
use knife subject who has ac- 
knowledged the journalist’s wisdom. 

The press, then, must treated 
dangerous, but potentially valu- 
able animal. You must house it, feed 
it, pet once while. You must 
never show fear, will turn 
you. You must gently, but firmly, 
guide the way you want go. 
You must respect its power, but real- 
ize that its power limited pri- 
meval instincts about the propriety 
its own behavior. Once you master 
it, will serve you well your polit- 
ical life—as long you remember 
never turn your back it. 


Did really say that? 


self-respecting 
reporter would 
doctor quote, 

let alone make 

one from scratch. 
But who’s 
self-respecting? 


RONALD TUROVSKY 


New York Times reporter Ronald 
Smothers says, “I’m not naive, and 
know Alden Whitman, 
who retired from the Times 1976, 
calls frightful thing do, but 
it’s done all the Norman 
Isaacs, chairman the National 
News Council, says, “I’m afraid 
goes more than like think 
And Ward Just, novelist 
and former Newsweek correspon- 
dent, who until recently wrote reg- 
ular column the press for The At- 
lantic Monthly, says, abso- 
lutely certain has gone on, going 
on, will on.” 

The these journalists are talk- 
ing about the practice making 
quotes. some cases the quotes 
are pure inventions. others the re- 
porter tries come close what 
was said, but rewrites, approximates, 
corrects, eliminates. either case 
is, course, violating the rules. 
quotation says, for ex- 
ample, the United Press Internation- 
Stylebook, surround the exact 
words speaker writer when re- 
ported story.” But many report- 
ers mentally rewrite this rule 
make read: quotation marks 
surround words that are close 
what the speaker said, what the 
speaker hinted at, what might 
have said were asked. Also use 
quotation marks surround your 
own words when you need quote 
but haven’t got one.” 


Ronald Turovsky says, went the— 
actually, just got out—the Columbia 
School Journalism, and now, well, 
guess I’m free 


Robert Darnton, reporter for the 
Newark Star Ledger and The New 
York Times before went 
Princeton teach French history, 
says that when was covering the 
police beat hated having get 
reaction quotes from parents whose 
children had just died. His solution 
was simple. “Instead telephoning 
the says, made the 
quotes was not alone. All 
through his career reporter, says 
Darnton, saw people making 
quotes all the time out whole 
cloth.” 

Irvin Horowitz, now assistant na- 
tional news editor The New York 
Times, swears that what made him 
quit reporting was the casual way his 
fellow reporters other newspapers 
invented quotes. “As the business 
got more competitive,” 
rose who had great ability 
create quotes. When was re- 
porter, was not good could 
have been because never made 
mine up.” Now, has simple rule 
quotes: better they are, the 
more suspect they are made up.” 


ade-up quotes 
tomarily 
observers,” 


battle-weary captain,” and other un- 
named sources. got per- 
fect right suspect any blind 
quote,” says Thomas Griffith, au- 
thor Time magazine’s 
watch” column. “They’re easy 
And certain unnamed sources 
are particularly dubious. Griffith 
says that years ago when 
writer did not have quote that 
needed for article the 
section, was made and 
Paris.” There reason suspi- 
cious any quote attributed cab 
driver. you need one fast,” 
says Ward Just, “quote cab driver 
and step Melvin Mencher, 
Graduate 
School Journalism, says that re- 
porters covering the Vietnam War 
made quotes all the time, invent- 


the their mouthpieces. 
Ron Smothers says that when re- 
porters covering the New York State 
government Albany make 
quotes they generally attribute them 
tive Other suspect sources 
are “‘advisor,” and 
matron.” 

Some reporters recall with pride 
quotes they have made up. One 
them William Reel, columnist 
for the New York Daily News. Nine 
years ago was assigned cover 
the city’s Saint Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade. When got back the news- 
room and sat down write his story, 
described, among other things, 
old Irishman had spotted drinking 
bottle green beer. The bottle, 
Reel wrote, slipped from the man’s 
hands and smashed the ground. 
After pause, the man said, “I’d 
rather see church burn down.” 
put the Reel remembers, 
“and not word was true. 
piped the whole thing.” 

Vic Ziegel, sports writer who 
used work for the New York Post, 
and who now sports columnist 
for New York magazine, also fondly 
remembers child his imagina- 
tion. “It was the one quote made 
the 1966 World Series, after the 
Dodgers had lost their first two 
games the Orioles Los Angeles. 
Maury Wills, the Dodger shortstop 
and great base runner, blamed his 
team’s defeat the fact that the 
bases were too high. Ziegel set out 
tongue-in-cheek piece about the 
possibility that the elevation the 
Los Angeles bases would determine 
the outcome the series. wanted 
ending line, and didn’t have one. 
Walter Alston was the [Dodgers’] 
manager and was the great 
cliché man. said the piece 
that the last one talked was Wal- 
ter Alston, and said: ‘All 
say it—‘All know we’re touching 
them one time.’ That was the 
one time. The one time. And you can 
see that the world still going on.” 
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quotes reporters who, unlike 

Reel and Ziegel, are determined 
deny their crimes. But easy 
enough detect another common 
practice, the doctoring real 
quotes. All one has record 
press conference speech and 
compare what was really said with 
what appears the newspapers. The 
discrepancy often striking. 

typical example was the cover- 
age news conference given 
Ronald Reagan the Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel November 15, 1979. 
Reagan was asked how consid- 
ered himself different from the Rea- 
gan who ran and lost 1976. His 
answer was that hadn’t changed, 
but that had more support now 
because people were changing. 
encouraging that more the 
people seem coming the same 
way, believing the same 
Associated Press ran story the 
conference, and included that quote. 
But the version, Reagan was 
more confident, almost arrogant: 
“It’s remarkable how people are be- 
ginning see things way.” 

Reagan also said that was plan- 
ning run extremely hard the 
Northeast states, area where 
has done poorly the past: intend 
wage campaign Jack [Kemp] 
said for maximum delegate support 
the Northeast region this coun- 
try. And let also assure you that 
the Republican nominee for presi- 
dent would wage all-out general 
Northeast states November 
1980.” condensing this statement 
the New York Daily News signifi- 
cantly narrowed the pledge Reagan 
had given. The News’s version read: 
intend wage campaign for 
maximum delegate support New 
York and will all-out here also 
the general election.” 

Printed quotes may differ from 
what was really said because the re- 
porter’s notes are inaccurate be- 
cause has chosen write down 
only certain key words and phrases. 
William Reel, for instance, says that 
after long interview gets idea 
about the attitudes and feelings 
the people interviews, and from 


hard pin wholly fabricated 
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that writes the quotes. paragraph 
quote may represent hour in- 
terviewing, and though most the 
words are not the originals, be- 
lieves that can “get close that 
the source would read the next day 
and he’d say that’s what 
get.” 

Other reporters say that even 
when they have taken down verba- 
tim—or someone says, 
they often feel obligated tinker 
with the quote. “If people were 
quoted directly and exactly,” says 
Rob Fleder, associate editor 
Esquire magazine, “it would seem 
the whole world full bumbling 
idiots.” 

reporters correct grammar. 
They eliminate the extraneous re- 
dundant words and phrases. They re- 


When you need 
one 
says Ward Just, 
cabdriver 
and step 


place opaque phrases with clearer 
ones. “I’m sure,” says Ward Just, 
“most the quotes I’ve used were 
verbatim. 
changed verbs, changed 
nouns.” The result better sound- 
ing source. Donald Morrison 
Time says, have said us, 
whiz, thanks lot for making 

Cleaning 
quotes—or not cleaning them up— 
can form editorializing. Nor- 
man Isaacs recalls that when was 
editor the Louisville 
Journal, the mayor Louisville was 
totally incapable speaking com- 
plete, decipherable English. “On 
TV,” says Isaacs, were struck 
with the fact that would mangle 
and not complete his sentences. But 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


you were dealing with mayor with 
Ph.D English language.” Isaacs 
objected the constant correction. 
the goddamn idiots who voted 
for him see what they’d done.” 

Failing extend politician 
the courtesy improving his quotes 
can powerful weapon, and Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy the most re- 
cent victim. Early his bid for the 
Democratic nomination, the press 
made much the hard time was 
having speaking lucidly. Precise 
quotes appeared print order 
prove was having problems think- 
ing his feet, that was un- 
comfortable with his answers. News- 
week, for example, wrote that Ken- 
nedy still rambling and inar- 
ticulate when speaks off the 
cuff,” and cited evidence this an- 
swer question about his thoughts 
the anniversary John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination: think first 
all feel very deeply over the loss 
brother, and someone who loved 
very much. And secondly, also feel 
the overwhelming emotion that 
would, that have.” 

Granted, his phrasing not par- 
ticularly elegant. But not much 
worse than the original words 
many candidates before the quotes 
are fixed reporters. For exam- 
ple, when Ronald Reagan was asked 
his November press conference 
would support aid New York 
City, answered that would, 
provided not 
only that the help must ac- 
companied the further help 
seeing that this city will not just au- 
tomatically fall into the same. 
the same spot that fell 
into and caused the trou- 
ble.” Then the Associated Press 
went work. According its re- 
port, Reagan said would support 
aid provided “the help accompa- 
nied further help that the city will 
not fall back into the same trouble.” 

Thus, the verbal problems Rea- 
gan, who has least much diffi- 
culty Kennedy fighting his way 
out sentence, were concealed 
from the voters. the press going 
distort reality, one would think 
that should least even- 
handed its distortions. 
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GROWING OLD: 


PROBLEM 


BURLINGTON, Vermont— America 
getting older. The number retirement- 
age people gets bigger every year. And 
the problems that they face get tougher 
every year. The high cost food, hous- 
ing, hospital, medical and nursing-home 
care taking terrible toll. Poverty, 
despair and mental illness among the 
elderly are the rise. 

three separate series, William 
Braun, staff reporter for The Burling- 
ton Free Press, Gannett newspaper, 
investigated the growing problems 
growing old America—and described 
the citizens Vermont new ways 
solve them. 

These series showed how pro- 
grams for the aging that stress preven- 


tion can more effective than those 
that stress treatment. They revealed 
how nursing homes can wrong 

for many older people because they 
can make them feel unwanted and 
abandoned, unable make their own 
choices. Many these people simply 
surrender despair. Better solutions 
can home health services, adult day- 
care centers and congregate homes, 
which small number older peo- 
ple live together and make their own 
choices and decisions more home- 
like atmosphere. 

Each series built public awareness 
increasing problems for the elderly. 
Each drew appropriate praise from pro- 
fessionals the field. 

After one series concentrated 
exposing problems Vermont’s com- 
munity-care homes—which house the 
aged, mentally ill and retarded people— 
some homes were closed and tighter 
inspection programs were begun. The 
state began allocating more funds 
aid the elderly. 

All the people Gannett take 
special pride concerned journal- 
ism and community commitment like 


that expressed Bill Braun and The 
Burlington Free Press. 

reflects the strong commitment 
excellence, professionalism and 
independent community service that 
all share. 

wehave acommitment 
freedom every business 
in, whether it’s newspaper, TV, radio, 
outdoor advertising, magazine, film 
production public opinion research. 
Freedom rings throughout Gannett 
news coverage, editorial opinion, 
public service. From Burlington 
Boise, Danville Denver, Pensacola 
Phoenix, each Gannett member 
serves its community its own way. 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


a 


campaign, Richard Levine, Washington eco- 

nomics correspondent for The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, expressed some thoughts about the campaign with 
which most journalists would presumably agree. 
the policy makers nor the public can afford 
ignore the issues and focus almost exclusively the 
politicking over the next Levine wrote. 
“The problems facing the nation and the world are 
simply too serious, the risks inattention and inaction 
too great. This especially true the area domestic 
and international 

After his article appeared, the nation’s economic sit- 
uation grew worse. With concurrent problems 
percent inflation, percent interest rates, critical 
energy shortage, and historic drop the rate in- 
dustrial productivity, the country faced its worst eco- 
nomic crisis since the Great Depression. This being the 
case, one might expect that the press, despite its known 
addiction the horse-race aspect the campaign, 
would have given increased attention the candi- 
dates’ positions the economy. Did it? 

effort explore how the economic issue was 
covered during the 1980 primary campaigns, inter- 
viewed more than eighty journalists, dozen econo- 
mists, and advisors virtually all the presidential 
candidates. also monitored the reporting seven 
major newspapers, the three television networks, and 
two newsweeklies from September 1979 through April 
1980. 

Typical the attention accorded the economy were 
stories about George Bush following his January victo- 


September, the outset the presidential 


This article was written Donald Groff, Francine 
Schwadel, Lynda Witt, Bill Fulton, Harriet Johnson, 
Linda McCormick, Chad Randolph, and Cindy Skrzycki, 
graduate journalism students The American University 
School Communication, under the direction adjunct 
professor Nick Kotz. The research and writing were funded, 
part, the National Center for Business and Economic 
Communication The American University. 
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Horsefeathers: 
the media, the campaign, 
and 
the crisis 


Crisis? who cares about candidates’ stands 
when there’s horse race going on? 
survey reveals that, here and there, the press did care 


the Iowa caucuses. When Bush’s political star 
rose out the frozen cornfields, editors The Wash- 
ington Post quickly marshaled its national staff 
scrutinize his candidacy. January 27, seven report- 
ers and researcher combined their talents dissect 
Bush well-written, 4,700-word story that began 
page one and jumped two inside pages. Their ac- 
count skillfully probed Bush’s activities from Skull and 
Bones Yale his year CIA director, examined 
his vigor A.M. jogger, and analyzed his ““momen- 
tum” strategy for winning the GOP nomination. 

And paragraph 103, the second jump page, the 
Post noted that Bush thought the 1980 campaign “will 


‘One question that should asked 
all the candidates once day 
are you going 
about inflation— what can you get 
that rate down to, over what period 
time, how, and what 
Robert Samuelson, National Journal 


Ted and sister, Eunice Shriver, visit farm 
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won and lost economic Then came 
short, three-paragraph laundry list—Bush would bal- 
ance the budget, cut taxes, streamline regulation—and 
the story moved describe the candidate’s loyalty 
the Republican Party. After wading through this 
mass material, Washington Post readers undoubt- 
edly knew George Bush better, but they knew little 
about how would handle the economic crisis. 

Coverage other publications similarly skimped 
the economy. When Bush jogged across the cover 
Newsweek February and when week later 
smiled the snow the cover The New York 
Times Magazine, his economic ideas were fleetingly 
mentioned, and buried without explanation. ques- 
tions were raised, for example, about how would 
simultaneously cut taxes, balance the budget, and in- 
crease defense spending. 

Not only did horse-race reporting continue domi- 
nate campaign coverage—despite the gravity na- 
tional issues—but, was clear from our interviews, 
there are institutional factors within the press that 
greatly limit reporting issues general, and the 
economy particular. Chief among them the beat 
mentality, which strictly separates two “specialties.” 
Political reporters cover what the candidates say and 
the mechanics politics; economics reporters cover 
what economics experts say and the mechanics the 
economy. Speaking for many who share his beat, Cur- 
tis Wilkie, veteran Boston Globe political reporter, 
says, not economics reporter, period. haven’t 
the background the knowledge hone Asso- 
ciated Press economics reporter Gregory Nokes, sum- 
ming for many journalists who share his beat, says, 
feel personal lack involvement the cam- 
Nokes, who had been busy covering the Carter 
administration’s budget proposal, added, “I’m not 
paying attention what the Republicans are saying. 
Nobody’s asked to.” 

Economics reporters repeatedly stressed that they 
were seldom consulted planning campaign coverage 
encouraged write about the candidates’ economic 
views. always have terrible time getting pub- 
lication—and it’s the same other publications—to 
take economic issues seriously detail,” says Rich 
Thomas, Newsweek’s economics reporter Washing- 
ton. tried get interested couple times 
candidates’ economic proposals] and they 
say, you know, it’s too early. It’s not issue.’ 
William Greider, Washington Post editor who says 
trying get reporters expand their vision 
news, says it’s uphill struggle “to get reporters 
see every political story economic story also.” 

get reporters look over the walls their beat 
task whose time has obviously come. For hard 
dispute the view expressed Andrew Glass, Wash- 
ington bureau chief the Cox Newspapers: “In our 
election this year, economics, foreign affairs, and poli- 
tics are inexorably intertwined. And unless one under- 
stands the nuances all those three subjects, one can- 
not really report well any them.” 
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Catoctin Mountain National Park, September 1979 


Win, place, show—and also-rans 


Our survey showed that the networks, the news- 
weeklies, and the newspapers least some attempts 
were being made address economic issues the 
quadrennial horse race gathered momentum. most 
cases, though, the subject seemed glimpsed 
only through the legs the thoroughbreds they 
flashed the grandstand. 

The three television networks each attempted mod- 
est innovations 1980 highlight the issues; without 
them, their coverage would have been barren indeed. 
Illustrative the two-week period before the New 
Hampshire primary, time during which the consum- 
price index had reached 18.2 percent with its big- 
gest monthly leap six years, unemployment had ris- 
percent, and the bond market nearly collapsed. 
Against this background economic trauma, NBC 
reported twenty-four campaign stories, which only 
two focused the economy. twenty-eight cam- 
paign stories aired ABC, there were three that 
stressed the economy, while two others mentioned 
briefly. CBS’s twenty-seven campaign stories included 
three economic issues, and four which briefly men- 
tioned them. 

one innovation CBS, Walter Cronkite inter- 
viewed the candidates issues, including the econo- 
my, then devoted six seven minutes each conten- 
der various nights. NBC devoted Special Segment 
program February, well stories over weekend 


have assumed that 


not very much meaningful substance 


would said 


about the economy the campaign’ 


Richard Dudman, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


March, examining the candidates’ proposals 
solve the inflation problem. 

ABC’s principal innovation early 1980 coverage 
emerged out memo its aggressive economics 
reporter Dan Cordtz. talks about the issues,” 
Cordtz wrote. don’t compel the candidates 
talk about the issues? And they don’t, why don’t 
talk about the issues?” The network responded Feb- 
ruary with series four nightly stories outlining the 
candidates’ stands. The segment the economy was 
four minutes and twenty seconds long—an average 
thirty-two seconds encompass the views each 
eight candidates. Cordtz found the program moderate- 
informative voters, but wasn’t happy with the way 
the roving political reporters handled the questions 
had supplied them. 


gain, one sees the dichotomy between the spe- 

Political reporters, says Cordtz, con- 

sider the economy “boring mystery” but nev- 

seek his advice because they think they are 

the interviewing myself. When Ronald Reagan says 

can cut waste and abuse government, going 

say, ‘What waste? What abuse? Where are you go- 
ing find 

James Doyle, Newsweek’s deputy bureau chief 
Washington, also wrote impassioned memo his 
bosses New York. Dated January urged that 
1980 not yet another campaign which coverage 
was dominated “how-the-candidate-shot-himself- 
in-the-foot stories the exclusion just how these 
men are addressing avoiding the issues believe 
are But throughout the next four months, 
Newsweek still focused heavily handicapping the 
horse race. Its seven-page, February cover story 
Bush and the GOP contest (which carried eight byline 
credits) devoted only one paragraph the economy. 
“It was concedes Doyle. “It was wet smack, 
they say the business.” 

When Newsweek greeted Senator Edward Kenne- 
dy’s upcoming announcement with seven-page cover 
story September 24, stressed that Kennedy linked 
the economy with his candidacy. Yet fourteen sto- 
ries Kennedy over the next six months, the maga- 
zine never gave more than few sentences economic 
issues. Even when Kennedy, late-January speech 
Georgetown University that was designed revital- 
ize his campaign, called for wage-price controls and 
gasoline rationing—positions that became major di- 
viding lines between the senator and the president— 
Newsweek gave only two sentences his economic 
ideas. When Kennedy issued his economic position pa- 
per the following week, Newsweek did not report it. 

The economy finally did become dominant News- 
week concern March, and the commitment issues 
outlined Doyle’s memo began appear. Three 
four cover stories were devoted economic develop- 
ments. One thing was missing, however: hardly para- 
graph those stories integrated the economic crisis 
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paying 
attention 
what the 
Republicans 
are saying. 
Nobody’s 
asked 

to’ 


Associated Press 
economics reporter 
Gregory Nokes 


the run 
with Bush 
South Carolina 


with the campaign, let alone suggested whether any 
the candidates had alternative economic solutions 
offer. Thus, for example, the March cover story, 
featuring armor-clad Carter confronting menac- 
ing inflationary dragon, didn’t mention the campaign 
except call inflation “the biggest all threats his 
Four campaign stories the same issue 
didn’t mention inflation. March cover story 
the economy, the only political reference was, again, 
statement that the inflation trend prove disas- 
trous Jimmy Carter’s quest for second term.” 

Failing make the connection between politics and 
economics, Newsweek presented unreal picture 
which economic decisions were portrayed being de- 
void political considerations, while the choice 
presidential candidates seemingly had bearing 
how the economic crisis would handled. 

Like their counterparts Newsweek, the editors 
Time apparently adhere the doctrine strict sepa- 
ration politics and economics. The separation was 
total the March Time. The three-page lead arti- 
cle the section, under headline 
Economy: ‘Scary’,” focused the administration’s ef- 
forts control inflation through budget balancing; 
mentioned viewpoints from the presidential cam- 
paign. The following three-page story—an analysis 
the scrambled GOP presidential nomination contest— 
was devoid any discussion economic issues. (At 
the outset the campaign, Time gave capsule versions 
the candidates’ economic positions. But the six 
issues from January through March fertile pe- 
riod for campaign and economic developments, there 
were only eleven brief mentions the economy 
nineteen stories the campaign.) 

Performance among newspapers was less predict- 
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Looking for farm votes Wisconsin 


‘People don’t want read that dull, 
serious stuff....They don’t want some bald 
chrome-dome with glasses 
talking about the supply side the 
demand side all that heavy stuff’ 
David Nyhan, The Boston Globe 


able. few measured time when the economic 
situation called for more than routine campaign-year 
coverage. Some tried. Others, once again, found vir- 
tually impossible stop handicapping the horse race 
long enough consider the issues involved. 

The Boston Globe’s political reporting case 
point. During the height the New England political 
season, including the New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts primaries and Maine’s Democratic caucuses, the 
Globe ran 217 major political stories. The vast major- 
ity dealt with polls, strategies, endorsements, finances, 
commercials, organization, personalities, and triv- 
the election. Only eighteen stories, three the 
front page, dealt primarily with economic issues, in- 
cluding the president’s budget. 

Typical the Globe’s colorful political reporting 
was Washington correspondent David Nyhan’s March 
lead: “The ballyhooed Dogpatch versus Camelot 
contesi has not lived expectations. The fight be- 
tween the Georgia drawls and the Kennedy twangs, 
the anticipation built Carter’s ‘I’ll whip his ass’ 
remark never really developed into brawl.” 

Asked why the candidates’ economic views didn’t 
receive more coverage, Nyhan replied: don’t 
want read that dull, serious stuff. They want little 
tinsel town, the sports analogy like talk show. 
They don’t want some bald chrome-dome with glasses 
talking about the supply side the demand side all 
that heavy stuff.” 


ag 


Black Star 


The familiar split between politics and the economy 
also characterized reporting the Chicago Tribune. 
the 109 campaign stories ran during January, few 
provided any guidance how the candidates would 
handle economic issues. Only twenty stories even 
touched the economy, and fourteen those dealt 
with Carter’s budget, inflation, and State the Union 
messages. the other hand, over several-month pe- 
riod the ran stream excellent economic 
stories, including fifteen-part series energy, his- 
tory wage and price control, and analysis Fed- 
eral Reserve Board anti-inflation moves. Few stories 
bridged the gap between economics politics. 
Among these exceptions were Washington correspon- 
dent Bill Neikirk’s two stories (March and March 
30) how the candidates would deal with inflation. 
Going beyond simply stating the positions, Neikirk 
analyzed the prospects for success the proposals and 
the economic risks accompanying them. Digging into 
Reagan’s tax-cutting approach fighting inflation, 
for example, Neikirk explained that the Reagan plan 
could initially cause huge budget deficits—during the 
considerable period time needed for business and 
industry utilize tax cuts become more competi- 
tive, and therefore presumably able generate more 
profits and tax revenue. 

The Washington Post, indispensable handicap- 
ping sheet for political junkies, inundated its readers 
with campaign stories. But the pattern coverage was 
erratic. Occasionally the Post reported detail 
economic issues; other times the race was all there 
was. The reader who scanned the entire newspaper 
over period several months eventually came across 
stories analyzing the economic positions Carter, 
Kennedy, Reagan, and Anderson, but virtually ignor- 
ing the so-called minor candidates. Moreover, not until 
April 20, after five contenders had dropped out the 
race, did the Post devote considerable space—in its 
Sunday business section—to look the economic 
positions the remaining contenders. 

Perhaps the best issues story the early campaign 
was David Broder’s September examination 
Kennedy’s positions—noting economic issues that 
Kennedy was beginning sharpen his differences with 
Carter inflation policy, while blurring differences 
the budget, sensitive charges that big 
spender. the leading political reporters, found 
that Broder made the most conscientious effort re- 
port where candidates stood issues, well where 
they were the race. 

The New York Times strengthened its coverage 
1980 introducing three innovations: speech” 
stories, presenting composite each candidate’s ba- 
sic speech; question-and-answer 
sessions with the candidates; and the 
which explored the positions each the candidates. 
Coverage Reagan’s economic ideas suggests the lim- 
its these new approaches. 

Stories about Reagan throughout the last six 
months 1979, including Times Magazine feature 
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and the story announcing his candidacy, characterized 
his economic thinking orthodox Republican, but 
that was about all. January “Talking Politics” inter- 
view and February “Stock Speech” allowed Reagan 
display his ability rattle off figures; neither piece 
prompted follow-up which might have revealed earlier 
that not all Reagan’s fluent figures checked out. 

February Times economics columnist Leon- 
ard Silk described the battle for Reagan’s soul that 
was being waged between traditionalists and the new 
economists who contend that deep tax 
cuts can stimulate the economy and produce greater 
government revenue. While two March pieces Ed- 
ward Cowan and “On the piece David 
Rosenbaum supplied further clues Reagan’s eco- 
nomic ideas, wasn’t until April 13, nearly three 
weeks after the important New York primary, that 
Washington economics correspondent Steven Rattner 
fully explored Reagan’s economic policy, including its 
vagueness and contradictions. (Like the Washington 
Post’s first big look Republican economic thought, 
Rattner’s major contribution appeared where only 
dogged readers would find it—on the front page the 
Sunday business section.) 

Asked why hadn’t written about Reagan and oth- 
Republicans earlier, Rattner said that there had 
been too many candidates the field, and could not 
justify story each one. 


Narrowing the field 


were given for failure cover the candidates’ positions 
economics. The field was too big, the press would 
turn the issues when had narrowed down, were 
told. But that approach, geared the fast-changing 
political landscape today’s early-starting, drawn-out 
nominating process, causes problems. 

the press start handicapping—and therefore 
influencing—the presidential race from the earliest 
straw-poll contests obscure political gatherings, 
then, some critics contend, owes the reader substan- 
tive issues reporting well. have look the 
candidates the early stage,” says Robert McGilvray, 
Washington news editor The Wall Street Journal. 
some that’s the only stage there will be. readers 
don’t know about the candidates before they are elim- 
inated, they might cheated.” 

Another and perhaps even more fundamental diffi- 
culty involves the place economic and 
otherwise, presidential campaign. Dozens inter- 
views with reporters and editors yielded the following 
claims and attitudes: 

Voters don’t vote the economic issue, but make their 
decision the basis leadership and character, 
issues coverage isn’t that vital. are electing 
president take care [economic problems] for 
them,” says UPI political reporter and columnist Ar- 
nold Sawislak. “The candidate doesn’t have tell 
them exactly how going it.” 

Readers won’t read detailed issues stories, editors 
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June 1979: the candidate meets with Iowa supporters 


‘It’s the press insist 
that democracy not degenerate into 
demagoguery 
that not just 
another advertising campaign’ 
Leonard Silk, The New York Times 


don’t give them good play, which discourages reporters 
from writing them. “Reporters fear that their stories 
have too much economy them, the busi- 
ness page instead page one,” says Washington Post 
economics columnist Hobart Rowen. “It’s matter 
survival.” 

Candidates use issues merely vehicle for achiev- 
ing Office, and, likely not, they will shift positions 
meet changing situations political needs. un- 
wise spend too much time ten-point plan for 
inflation,” says Norman Miller, Washington bureau 
chief The Wall Street Journal. doesn’t tell 
much about the candidate except that has active 
issues staff. not necessarily reliable guide how 
candidate will behave office.” 

The candidates are all saying the same things. 

Unwilling take the political risks involved hon- 
estly analyzing economic issues, the candidates aren’t 
really saying much anything. have assumed that 
not very much meaningful substance would said 
about the economy the campaign,” says Richard 
Dudman, Washington bureau chief the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Economic issues are too complex for candidates, the 
press, and the voters understand, and one has any 
answers. 

isn’t the press’s responsibility raise issues 
beyond what the candidates say. don’t determine 
the parameters the campaign, the candidates do,” 
says Ernest Leisir, CBS vice president charge 
election coverage. responsibility not set 


agenda for the public and determine what they should 
interested in.” 


Out front 


While these explanations for relative inattention 
economic issues during the campaign touch diffi- 
cult problems, fundamentally they are rationaliza- 
tions—as becomes clear when one looks what can 
done when journalists set their minds the task. 
precondition would seem that the press, instead 
playing the passive role outlined Leisir, must 
adopt the activist stance advocated Leonard Silk 
The New York Times. has leadership 
role write about what’s important,” Silk maintains. 
the press insist that democracy not de- 
generate into demagoguery bullshit—that not 
just another advertising campaign.” 

Among the papers surveyed, the two that, us, 
seemed most consistently provide this sort leader- 
ship were the Los Angeles Times and—predictably, 
perhaps, given its special mandate—The Wall Street 
Journal. 

Beginning the political season with December 
editorial declaring the economy the most impor- 
tant issue—and inflation the chief threat the indus- 
trialized world—the Los Angeles Times followed 
with thoughtful, well-planned coverage coordinated 
assistant managing editor John Foley. First came sto- 
ries analyzing each candidate’s background, then 
question-and-answer interviews and 
about each candidate viewed from the campaign 
trail. Most these stories were featured page one 
early the campaign. 

Not surprisingly, this approach yielded early divi- 
dends illuminating issues. January Q-and-A 
exchange with George Bush, reporter Robert Scheer 
led off with hard-hitting questions about the economy 
which eventually revealed Bush’s inability clarify 
inconsistencies supply details about his basic eco- 
nomic proposals. Scheer’s interview received good 
deal attention and was reprinted other papers, 
including The Washington Post, precisely because 
filled gap exploring the issues. 

The Times also ran series enlightening back- 
ground stories which the candidates’ fitness and rea- 
sons for running were closely examined. typical 
piece was one Sacramento bureau chief Robert 
Fairbanks that ran November the day after 
Brown announced his candidacy. analyzed 
the difference between the candidate’s economic rhet- 
oric and his performance governor. After cam- 
paigning budget-slashing economizer, Brown had 
failed provide active leadership for basic reforms 
cut costs. result, Fairbanks reported, Brown 
couldn’t deliver promised tax cut, and the state 
faced serious economic deficits. 

Several on-the-road stories also considered econom- 
issues. One, February story Rudy Abram- 
son, dealt with Kennedy’s effort explain New 
Hampshire audience how his gasoline rationing plan 
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would work. This deft, detailed piece journalism left 
readers conclude for themselves whether 
Kennedy had failed think through his rationing plan 
simply could not explain it. 

The Wall Street Journal also provided superior ear- 
coverage issues. Its well-written front-page stories 
the candidates sought extract and examine their 
thoughts the economy. his profiles John Con- 
nally and Howard Baker, for example, reporter 
Hunt explored length the contrasts between their 
conservative free-market rhetoric and their records 
and ideas supporting government activism the econ- 
omy. Hunt pointed Connally’s role implementing 
Nixon’s wage-price controls and his more recent advo- 
cacy modern-day Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration which government would help businesses find 
alternative energy sources, create new businesses, and 
develop new technology. 


bviously, the press can make significant con- 
tributions the economic debate—by com- 
pelling candidates think through their posi- 
tions, checking their figures, examining 
their records. activist press could also inject new 
ideas into the flow the campaign. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Bill Neikirk the Chicago Tribune sees it, 
“The press general doesn’t give enough play inno- 
vative approaches for solving our economic problems.” 
Economics reporters who seek out outside opinions 
seem, time and again, merely “round the usual 
suspects,” whose opinions are well known and predict- 
able. And, the rare occasions when they set out 
new ideas for coping with the economy, political re- 
porters—keeping their beat—seldom follow 
questioning candidates about these new approaches. 
says Robert Samuelson, economic columnist 
and reporter for the National Journal, 
don’t confront the presidential candidates very often 
with very difficult questions. One question that should 
asked all the candidates once day ‘What are 
you going about inflation—what can you get the 
rate down to, over what period time, how, and 
what cost?’ 

The special gravity the economic situation 
1980 should, itself, sufficient motive for the press 
zero subject that traditionally gets over- 
looked the horse race thunders on. addition, how- 
ever, another development would appear increase 
the press’s responsibility this area. With today’s 
drawn-out presidential nominating system, observes 
columnist Richard Reeves, new political bosses 
are the press—the national political How 
the press reports and interprets each step along the 
way can alter the outcome. 

Possibly, the press still feeling its way into its ex- 
panded role. certainly seems have been reluctant 
sound out candidates how they would deal with 
economic problems whose resolution, most Americans 
agree, will determine the quality their life for 
come. 
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abies, Strikes 


arlene Swanson, 

R.N., dedicated 

nurse who takes care 

newborn babies, 

many them prema- 
ture, most them black and His- 
panic, and all them need, ata 
community hospital outside Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

When illegal strike was called, 
Marlene refused join it. She 
crossed the picket line and reported 
work because, she says, “Nurses 
take the Hippocratic oath too, like 
doctors. felt moral responsibility 
those infants.” 

Angry union officials immediately 
retaliated. Marlene, along with the 
other nurses the hospital, had been 
forced join the union keep her 
job. This compulsory union mem- 
bership, union officials claimed, made 
all nurses subject fines for any dis- 
obedience their decisions. 

They charged Marlene Swanson 
with violating union by-laws, held 
sham and fined her $250 for 
taking care her infant patients 
during the strike. When Marlene 
appealed the fine the union 
membership, they increased 
$300! 

undaunted Marlene refused 
pay the fine, and the union took her 
court. first, she didn’t know where 
turn for the legal help she urgently 
needed. After all, she was just one 
member against the entire Rhode Is- 
State Nurses Association. 

Then she remembered reading 
about William Buckley, Jr.’s legal 
battle against union, and called his 
office. She was referred the Na- 
tional Right Work Legal Defense 


Compulsory 


nionism 
ont Mix. 


Foundation, which agreed provide 
counsel. 

defense was prepared and pres- 
ented effectively that the union 
suggested the case could settled out 
court Marlene would give the 
fine charity. She flatly refused “be- 
cause lot other nurses were 
watching see what happened me. 
could not admit was guilty any- 
thing.” 

judge the Rhode Island 
Superior Court emphatically agreed, 
handing down directed verdict 
against the union and for Marlene 
Swanson. Judge Clifford Cawley 
ruled that state public policy was 
quite clear that strikes nurses 
were illegal, and that the 
nith asininity” fine anyone 
for failure take part illegal 
strike. 

The importance Marlene’s 
victory became quickly apparent. 
When another illegal strike oc- 
curred the hospital, not just one, 
but nurses crossed the picket 
line, putting their patients first and 
their union second. 

Marlene Swanson was fortunate. 
She received experienced legal help 
case that lasted nearly two years. 
She would not have won and estab- 
lished important principle—that 
nurses cannot compelled partic- 
ipate illegal strike—without that 
expert legal assistance. 

The National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation helping every- 
one can—currently more than 
100 cases involving illegal union 
political spending, violations 
academic and political 
dom, union violence, and 


other abuses basic employee rights. 
like help people like 

Marlene Swanson, we’d like 

hear from you. 


The National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation 

8001 Braddock Road 

Springfield, Virginia 22160 
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Playing the Pulitzers 


Or, hell with 
objectivity 
AARON EPSTEIN 
and PATRICK RIORDAN 


newspaper will ever win 
the Pulitzer Prizes. It’s be- 


come rite spring throw objec- 
tivity out the window reporting 
the Oscars journalism. your pa- 
per wins, it’s page-one story. 
your competitor wins, it’s scarcely 
worth mention page B-29. 

That’s the way was Philadel- 
phia this year. The won 
Pulitzer for its coverage the Three 
Mile Island nuclear accident, and 
barely managed contain its rap- 
tures within half the above-the-fold 
space page one. Across town 
the Bulletin the news its competi- 
Pulitzer was 
worth exactly one paragraph (on 
page B-29), story headlined 
LITZER PRIZES PAPER. The pa- 
per referred was The Boston 
Globe. 

Boston the naturally, 
regarded its prizes the biggest sto- 
that day, worth three columns 
the top page one and, inside, 
page filled with biographies the 
Globe winners, photos the Globe 
winners, and account the news- 
room party for the Globe winners. 

While these examples illustrate 
the best-known rules Pulitzer cov- 
erage, there are other ways which 
newspaper can sound its own trum- 
pet—or avoid looking bad—when 
the prizes are handed out. What fol- 
lows report some the most 
imaginative strategies. 


Aaron Epstein and Patrick Riordan are 
reporters Knight-Ridder Newspapers’ 
Washington bureau. Epstein played 
heavily diluted role the 1980 Pulitzer 
awarded the staff The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Riordan was key contributor 
losing entry submitted his paper, 
The Miami Herald. 
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For papers without winners, 
common technique play down 
the journalism awards, and play 
the Pulitzers for fiction, drama, 
musical composition. The no-win 
Charlotte Observer did just that this 
year, headlining its story NORMAN 
MAILER WINS PULITZER PRIZE. There 
was mention the Globe’s triple- 
header the sixth 
straight win. Similarly, The New 
York Times, which didn’t pick 
any Pulitzers this time around, de- 
voted almost full inside page 
journalistic winners, but its page-one 
lead and headline featured Norman 
Mailer. The Los Angeles Times, an- 
other also-ran, played the Pulitzers 
much the same way. 

Because the Pulitzer Board this 
year for the first time announced the 
names all finalists, even losers 
sometimes had something crow 
about. The Detroit News, for in- 
stance, ran mug shot its photog- 
rapher David Kryszak—a runner- 
up—and one his photos, instead 
treating its readers the pictures 
that won prizes for UPI and The 
Dallas Times Herald. The Miami 
Herald, which was fortunate enough 
have winner (for feature writ- 
ing) and four runners-up (for criti- 
cism, features, and public service), 
decided rate quantity over quality. 
gave twice much space its 
main story its losers did its 
winner, including photos everyone 
who came close. 


coverage this 
year also illustrated the rule 
that one chain hates report 
another chain’s winners. The Her- 
ald, flagship the Knight-Ridder 
chain, reported the Gannett News 
Service’s gold medal for public ser- 
vice agate, under the heading OTH- 
Miami was the only city where 
two papers won Pulitzers, and, pre- 
dictably, The Miami News, like the 
Herald, observed the traditional dis- 
courtesies. THE MIAMI NEWS HAS 


WON PULITZERS, MOST SOUTH, 
the News crowed page one. Its 
subscribers could read about the 
Herald’s winner page six, 
wire story. Meanwhile, St. Peters- 
burg, the Times played its award for 
national reporting page one and 
buried both Miami awards. 

there were Pulitzer for inge- 
nuity Pulitzer Prize coverage, this 
year’s award would surely have gone 
the Marin County, California, Jn- 


Angie Lloyd 


dependent-Journal. had win- 
ner, finalist, rival winner. But 
uncovered local angle. 

disclosed that David Del Tredi- 
ci, 43, winner the Pulitzer Prize 
for music, used live San Ansel- 
there Marin County. 

“As youngster,” the re- 
ported, “he worked newspaper 
carrier for the Independent-Journal. 
bought his first piano with mon- 
saved from working carrier. 
also won essay contest spon- 
sored the 
and was awarded cocker spaniel 
named Inky.” 
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STOP DEALING 
WITH HEARSAY. 


You’ve heard chiropractic called everything many non-qualified sources talk about 

from “cult” “miracle health care chiropractic pro and con. 

method.” You’ve heard doctors chiropractic you want the true facts about modern 

called everything from the “family the source. furnish you 
health doctor the future.” You’ve heard credible people and material. 


check with the reliable information source: 


AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 
2200 GRAND AVENUE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 50312 
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Strong-arming 
the Hispanic press 


New York, 

the nation’s largest 
Hispanic community, 
Cuban extremists 

are censoring 

the news media— 
sometimes with bombs 
vited 


his Spanish-language talk show 
New York’s radio WADO last Octo- 
ber, anticipated just another day’s 
work. the course the discussion, 
however, one the students made 
spontaneous comment favorable 
Cuba, and Cuban exiles immediately 
began calling protest. The sta- 
tion fired Lamadrid that same 
day and aired apology for the in- 
cident. says station owner 
Nelson Lavergne, “these same Cu- 
bans have been known place 
bombs. have run this sta- 
tion responsibly.” 

Fernando Moreno, 
Moroccan reporter with Diario- 
Prensa, New York’s main Span- 
ish-language daily, was sent July 
1978 Nicaragua, where re- 
ported the growing rebellion 
against the Somoza regime. After 
returned, got call work. “Be 
careful,” said voice with Cuban 
accent. going kill you.” 
Since then he’s received several such 
calls. 

Such incidents are not uncommon 
the New York metropolitan area, 
where Cuban exiles, constituting 
only about percent the three 


CYNTHIA BROWN 


hen Gil Lamadrid in- 


Cynthia Brown free-lance writer 
based New York. 
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four million Hispanics living the 
region, exert influence the 
Spanish-language media far out 
proportion 
Through variety intimidating 
tactics, anti-Castro Cuban-Ameri- 
cans have fact created atmo- 
sphere timidity, even fear, the 
editorial offices New 
Spanish-language newspapers, mag- 
azines, and radio and stations. 
One result has been condemn the 
area’s nearly two million non-En- 
glish-speaking Hispanics diet 
political news that both anemic 
and dangerously unbalanced. 
Rudy Garcia, veteran Puerto Ri- 
can editor, says, ““The disproportion- 
ate Cuban influence [on the press] 
absolutely prevents the development 
journalistically sound Spanish- 
language media, capable inform- 
ing the public and defending the 
public interest.” And, thousands 
more Cubans pour into the New 
York area, that influence will almost 
certainly become even greater. 

The New York area’s Hispanic 
community highly diverse, consist- 
ing perhaps two million Puerto 
Ricans, estimated 300,000- 
400,000 Dominicans and equal 
number Cubans, and smaller 
groups Ecuadorans, Colombians, 
Peruvians, and Argentines, among 
others. The Cubans, most whom 
live New Jersey, just across the 
Hudson River from New York, tend 
differ from their fellow Hispanics 
several ways. Many them are 
middle-class rather than poor and 
unskilled. And whereas Puerto Ri- 
cans and most other Hispanics came 
these shores escape poverty, the 
Cubans more-developed coun- 
try that had turned socialist. re- 
sult that self-selection, well 
their relative affluence, Cuban exiles 
group are markedly more con- 
servative than other Hispanics. 

Although some exiles’ views to- 


Juan B. Arellano 


ward their homeland were liberal- 
ized the 1978 between 
Castro and Cuban exiles that opened 
Cuba family visits, uncom- 
promising anti-Castroism—and an- 
ticommunism general—remains 
dominant theme exile politics. 
And this theme sounded with par- 
ticular stridency several small ex- 
ile groups that derive much their 
influence from their willingness 
use violence. The best-known 
these, New Jersey-based paramili- 
tary squad called Omega has few- 
than ten active members, accord- 
ing the FBI, but has taken credit 
for more than twenty bombings and 
least one murder since 1977. Its 
power has allegedly been enhanced 


Readers respond: Cuban 
extremists took credit for the 1978 blast 
that trashed Diario’s lobby 
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links with such aboveground 
groups the strong-arm Cuban Na- 
tionalist Movement, three whose 
members have been convicted par- 
ticipating the murder Chilean 
diplomat Orlando Letelier (on or- 
ders from the Chilean government), 
and Abdala, activist political 
youth group. 

Although their base been 
(more than 100,000 exiles visited 
Cuba 1979), Omega and other 
extremists have remained active 
New York, particularly their ef- 
forts make the Hispanic media 
conform their view the world. 
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speaking Hispanics get their 
news from variety 


sources: three Spanish-language ra- 
dio stations, two stations, and 
newspapers from their native coun- 
tries. The foremost source, however, 
Diario-La Prensa, the area’s 
only significant daily and the center- 
piece Hispanic journalism New 
York. With paid circulation 
67,000 according the most recent 
tally, the paper the biggest Span- 
ish-language daily the country. 
tabloid that resembles the New York 
Post appearance, Diario de- 
votes fifteen twenty its daily fif- 
ty-two pages hard news. Coverage 
is, for the most part, divided evenly 
between local and Latin American 
news, with smattering national 
and non-Latin international stories. 
While its approximately twenty-five- 
member news staff made pre- 
dominantly Puerto Ricans, Cu- 
bans, and other Hispanics, none 
the paper’s top executives His- 
panic, and none speaks Spanish. For 
owner-publisher Roy Chalk, 
New York real estate magnate, the 
paper relatively minor item his 
business portfolio, but gives him 
political voice the city, and 
intimately involved the paper’s 
editorial operations. 

Diario’s run-ins with right- 
wing Cuban groups recent years 
provide revealing glimpse some 
the pressures that shape the news- 
gathering process Latino media. 
chief victim these pressures has 
been Manuel Dios, Cuban- 
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American investigative and political 
reporter who, 1978, was assigned 
interview Castro and report 
the which was just getting 
under way. Soon, both Dios and 
the paper (which had endorsed the 
reunion Cuban families) began re- 
ceiving phone threats. October, 
they were threats longer: bomb 
blew out the front doors Diar- 
io’s office lower Manhattan and 
destroyed portion its lobby. Om- 
ega took credit. Shortly thereafter, 
the paper’s home delivery office 
Union City, New Jersey (the re- 
gion’s Cuban exile center) was bro- 
ken into and heavily vandalized. 
Other forms pressure soon fol- 
lowed. delegation from the Revo- 
lutionary Bloc Cuban Organiza- 
tions, comprising the Cuban Nation- 
alist Movement, Abdala, and other 
extremist groups, met with Diario 


executives and, according bloc 
official, demanded that Dios 
fired for being “communist.” 
Though the editors stopped short 
such drastic action, they did remove 
Dios from his investigative work 
and transferred him the police 
beat, where languished for six 
months. When Castro visited the 
United Nations last October, 
Dios was placed under twenty-four- 
hour guard after New York police 
learned plan murder him. 
The paper itself had little worry 
about during Castro’s visit; Diar- 
io’s line Cuba had then hard- 
ened sufficiently placate even the 
most vehement anti-Castroites. The 
October edition, anticipating the 
Cuban president’s arrival, was re- 
vealing. huge, front-page head- 
line, PROTESTA HOY CONTRA CASTRO 
(Protest Today Against Castro), was 
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April 18, 
Diario falls into line: 
CASTRO UNLEASHES PSYCHOLOGICAL TERROR 
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virtually advertisement for rally 
the U.N., and the accompanying 
story page predicted “gigantic” 
crowds. (As turned out, only some 
3,000 showed up.) The lead edito- 
rial, urging Castro cancel his visit, 
stated uncertain terms that 
“the Cuban dictator exudes death 
and hate.” 

But the honeymoon was brief. 
Last November Rudy Garcia, for- 
mer newsman with Reuters, the 
New York Daily News, and the San 
Juan Star, was named Diario’s 
executive editor, its top editorial po- 
sition. Following the murder 
dialogo participant New Jersey 
that month, and bombings the Cu- 
ban mission the U.N. October 
and the Soviet mission Decem- 
ber (all which Omega claimed 
responsibility for), Garcia wrote sev- 
eral scathing editorials the ex- 
tremists, calling them 
commandos” and urging Cuban 
merchants New Jersey with- 
stand extremist pressures and coop- 
erate with FBI investigators. Now 
Garcia began receive threats, one 
which came the mail bearing 
Omega emblem and the message 
“Greetings.” January was per- 
sonally told representatives Al- 
pha 66, another extremist group, 
that Dios smells like 
dead man, and you’re beginning 
smell the same way.” The paper, too, 
was receiving threats both phone 
and mail. When Garcia met with 
delegation from the Revolutionary 
Bloc and tried explain his position, 
was angrily denounced for his 
“bias” and his decision restore 
Dios his original beat. Finally, 
February, management instructed 
Garcia stop criticizing the terror- 
ists. was decided our editorial 
board that our copy, more often than 
deserved, was insufficiently anti- 
Castro,” explains 
Harry Solowey. According Gar- 
cia, management feared another 
bomb, and said so. 

Other differences between Garcia 
and his superiors emerged. For ex- 
ample, after Garcia ran series 
articles police brutality against 
Hispanics, received manage- 
ment memo criticizing him for, 
among other things, alienating the 
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police department. mid-March, 
Garcia was fired because, says So- 
lowey, did not meet the criteria 
the publisher.” 

His replacement, Agustin Tamar- 
go, Cuban with extensive experi- 
ence exile-run publications, ap- 
parently did meet those criteria, and 
his arrival was welcomed extrem- 
ist Cubans. Six months ago, says Re- 
volutionary Bloc leader 
Wiltz, Diario was 
guide the Cuban community favor 
Now, notes approv- 
ingly, present director very 
clear anticommunist.” Right-wing- 
ers like Wiltz were undoubtedly grat- 
ified the paper’s coverage the 
breaking story the crisis Hava- 
na’s Peruvian embassy. April 18, 
exit permits were being nego- 
tiated, the front-page headline de- 
clared DESATA CASTRO TERROR 
PSICOLOGICO(Castro Unleashes Psy- 
chological Terror). Accompanying 
was photo Castro, his mouth 
agape, with the caption, 


This beast, called Fidel Castro, begotten 
Stalin and Trujillo, murderer 
whole continent with his policy psy- 
chological assault against those ten thou- 
sand unhappy people who, fleeing his ty- 
ranny, have taken refuge the Peruvian 
Embassy. History must judge him 
with all the severity deserves. This 
the desire all the world’s free men. 

editorial predicted that 
planned Cuban rally the Peruvian 
embassy would incite massacre 
blood. The massacres Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia and the 
Cambodian genocides could just 


survey Diario from 
mid-March through April 

makes clear that the news 
gives its readers not only biased 
but provincial tone and poorly bal- 
anced. While the paper provided am- 
ple space for trivial stories relating 
Cubans—e.g., puff piece the 
nomination the extremist Abdala 
group anti-Castro journalist 
for Maria Moors Cabot award 
from the Columbia University Grad- 
uate School often 
omitted major breaking national sto- 


ries. John Anderson’s announcement 
April that would run for 
president independent, for in- 
stance, received mention the fol- 
lowing day Diario; nor did 
Carter’s 


President decision 


‘ 


Greetings: 
editor’s liberalization prompted 
this sinister Omega message 


March extend invitations for 
meeting Anwar Sadat and Mena- 
chem Begin. There virtually 
economic news, and even editor Ta- 
margo admits that the paper’s local 
reporting has been consistently lazy. 
Diario’s readers seem agree. 
Its circulation about percent 
all Hispanics the New York area. 

Diario not the only Spanish- 
language publication that right-wing 
Cubans have undertaken disci- 
pline for deviating from Cuban-set 
standards the presentation news 
and opinion. The nationally distrib- 
uted Nuestro, glossy monthly that 
somewhat resembles New York 
magazine, has been boycotted since 
1977 Cuban-owned agency 
that considers the magazine 
munist” and its editor, Dolores Pri- 
da, Castro sympathizer. Similar 
tactics have been used 
Latinoamericano, monthly maga- 
zine whose features issues relat- 
ing both Latin America and the 
community 
marked depth and sophistica- 
tion that have been generally lacking 
country. its second issue 
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was selling close 20,000 copies 
without any promotion. 

But one the magazine’s editors 
Diario’s Manuel Dios. An- 
other Fernando Moreno, also 
Diario reporter, who has been 
branded “‘Castroite” right-wing 
extremists because his association 
with Dios. This was bound 
mean trouble, and was not long 
coming. Before first appeared 
September, had contracted 
with large Cuban-owned firm, 
Castor Fernandez, for four-color 
Kool cigarette ads run its first 
two back covers (the magazine’s 
most lucrative space). But sooner 
had the premiere issue appeared 
than the agency canceled the ad. 

The impetus for the cancellation 
became apparent few days later, 
when, September 30, Ultima 
Hora, one several weekly Cuban 
tabloids and frequent outlet for 
Omega communiques, 
proudly that took “personal re- 
sponsibility” for the ad’s removal. 
Moreover, added, that action 
against the new magazine was just 
the beginning: the first battle 
this newspaper has made against the 
Marxist forces. are 
ready pursue them the farthest 
corner New York. will not 
give battle, physical and per- 
sonal manner. Fortunately for 
the magazine, the Ted Bates 
agency, which places its Spanish- 
language Kool advertising through 
Castor Fernandez, stepped and 
reinstated the contract. Predictably, 
however, there was soon intimidation 
more menacing kind. During 
Castro’s visit the U.N., New York 
police, acting tip, swept 
sis’s office for bombs. Since then, 
staff members have received several 
threatening calls. One editor, Rodol- 
Quebleen, was called home 
one January morning and 
told, ““You are friend Dios, 
and what happens him also hap- 
pens his 

New York Hispanics looking 
radio and supplement their 
meager print diet are unlikely find 
much nourishment, for the pattern 
Cuban control prevails the air- 
waves well. some cases, that 
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control reportedly takes the form 
favoritism hiring and promotion 
practices; one reporter puts it, 
non-Cubans, and 
they tend concerned with appli- 
cants’ personal political views.” But 
pressures can also more explicit, 
the case radio WADO, 
which, with some 900,000 listeners 
week, the largest New York’s 
three Spanish-language radio sta- 
tions. The firing talk show moder- 
ator Gil Lamadrid for guest’s 
political comment not the only 
episode which WADO acted 
appease right-wing Cubans. July 
1975, when actress Gilda in- 
vited Panama’s U.N. ambassador 
discuss human rights her live talk 
show, Cubans immediately began 
don’t want talk about human 
The station cut the hour- 
long program off the air after few 
minutes. Last October, during Cas- 
tro’s visit, WADO aired paid com- 
mercial for rally welcoming the 
Cuban leader; after receiving flood 
irate calls, discontinued the 
and apologized for having run it. 


TV, newscasts tend look 

like Diario the air. 

both the area’s UHF 
wing views are often broadcast with- 
out even semblance balance. 
This bias was especially noticeable 
during the emotional Peruvian em- 
bassy crisis. WXTV, for instance, 
which affiliated with the Spanish 
International Network program 
distributor for U.S. stations), the 
April evening newscast, transmit- 
ted SIN, featured long inter- 
view with Juanita Castro, bitter 
enemy her brother Fidel. Her at- 
tacks how “the liberal Western 
press” had international com- 
munism” met with neither probing 
questions from the interviewer nor 
contrasting views from other parties. 
Likewise, WNJU featured April 
discussion with leader the 
Cuban Revolutionary Bloc without 
providing time for alternate view- 
points. similar slant was apparent 
other stories aired that night 
the station, whose newsroom run 
Cubans.A report Iran referred 


the embassy militants 
nist” and Iraqi-Iranian tensions 
the same vein, story twenty-six 
newly discovered bodies Sal- 
vador attributed the deaths 
“communist” plot, despite the lack 
supporting evidence. 

Indeed, throughout the Hispanic 
press the New York metropolitan 
area, the effects right-wing Cuban 
intimidation extend far beyond those 
stories that bear directly Cuban 
interests; few political stories can 
considered totally immune—even 
those relating the presidential 
campaign. One respected local re- 
porter, fact, had opportunity 
for rare interview with President 
Carter but missed when his news 
organization refused him the assign- 
ment. The reporter was later told 
superior—a Cuban—that had 
actively opposed being assigned 
the interview because consid- 
ered not anti-Castro enough.” 

Nor does the future promise much 
improvement for Spanish speakers 
the nation’s largest Hispanic city. 
fact, matters are likely get worse. 
April 22, new Spanish-lan- 
guage morning paper, Noticias del 
Mundo, was launched New York, 
presenting Diario with its first 
daily competition six years. The 
first issue Noticias featured 
two-page spread anti-Castro 
demonstration New York, head- 
lined CUBANOS NUEVA YORK REPU- 
DIARON TIRANO (New York Cu- 
bans Repudiated the Tyrant). And 
the paper features daily Cuba page 
managed spokesman for the ex- 
tremist Association Cuban Exil- 
Journalists, which part 
the Cuban Nationalist Movement. 

major backer Noticias the 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon. Other financ- 
ing comes from “private groups” 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, ac- 
cording executive editor Antonio 
Rodriguez Carmona, who previously 
worked for Argentina’s official news 
agency TELAM. Moon “considers 
[Latin America] the last bastion 
against international communism,” 
says Rodriguez, and the paper will 
pay close attention the region’s 
militarized southern cone. And, in- 
evitably, Cuba. 
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Without Fear Favor 
Harrison Salisbury. Times Books. 
630 pp. $17.50 


MARY BREASTED 


any months ago the New 

York Post’s Page Six car- 

ried gossip item predicting 
that Harrison Salisbury’s forthcom- 
ing book The New York Times 
would make feathers fly over 
West 43rd Street and perhaps “ruin 
several reputations.” true that 
Times editors can molt overnight 
when their names appear print 
outside the Times masthead, but 
whoever fed that item the Post 
was engaging bit wishful 
thinking. Without Fear Favor 
may make some men wince, 
but won’t ruin them. basically 
apologia for their institution. 

Yet curious apologia—one 
which damns praises and con- 
tradicts specifics its own generali- 
zations, leaving the reader with the 
impression that Harrison Salisbury 
loves the Times (if not all its 
editors) that does not know what 
thinks it. 

biased but very informative his- 
tory selected eras the lifetime 
the Times, Without Fear Favor 
tells much about how decisions 
are made that great newspaper. 
reveals, perhaps unintentionally, the 
rationalization process that news- 
men through after having made 
decisions. Rationalization 
alone does not make them different 
from other executives, but journal- 
ists are supposedly the business 


Mary Breasted was frequent contribu- 
tor The Village Voice before she be- 
came New York Times reporter 
1973. She left the Times two years ago 
and currently writing novel. 
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telling the truth. expect 
them. And when they are deluded, 
matters the entire public. 

Most the book taken with 
retelling the Pentagon Papers 
story that seems designed buttress 
the incredible claim that the Times 
brought down President Nixon 
publishing the famous Papers. This 
claim repeated several times the 
narrative, making read like case 
study Times man still trying 
come terms with the fact that his 
paper lost the scoop the century 
The Washington Post. Both stylisti- 
cally and conceptually, these parts 
the narrative are the worst. 

Here typically overwrought 
paragraph: 


[Arthur Ochs Sulzberg- 
[preparing for trip London the 
first day the Pentagon Papers appeared 
the Times] checked over his carefully 
packed bags, had not the slightest pre- 
monition that publication the Penia- 
gon Papers story that morning was trig- 
gering sequence events which would 
lead inexorably, step step, the 
greatest disaster ever befall Ameri- 
can President, disaster profound, 
far-reaching implication that the 
time was over basic relationships the 
American power apparatus would 
changed; the very system would quiver; 
President would fall; the balance the 
tripartite American constitutional struc- 
ture would shift; and the role the press 
America, the role The New York 
Times, and even the function the press 
other great nations the world would 
transformed. 


Because Nixon got mad when the 
Pentagon Papers were published and 
madder still when his lawyers lost 
the Supreme Court battle over the 
newspapers’ right publish them, 
mad that authorized the setting 
the Watergate “plumbers” 
team, Salisbury believes that the 
Times deserves credit for bringing 
Nixon down. 


fact, such White House horrors 
the Huston Plan and the bugging 
Kissinger’s suspected leak artists 
had been instituted before Pentagon. 
Yet even one allows that the publi- 
cation the Pentagon Papers was 
crucial Nixon’s development 
criminal boss, the fact that was 
brought down what was written 
about his administration The 
Washington Post. Admittedly, Wal- 
ter Rugaber the Times’s Wash- 
ington bureau got one the first im- 
portant scoops—about how the 
plumbers’ money laundered 
through Mexico. But, all re- 
member (and Salisbury himself 
points out), was Carl Bernstein 
who found out that the money ulti- 
mately came from the coffers 
CREEP. And from then the Post 
was consistently ahead the Times. 


alisbury’s treatment the 

Watergate era forms one 

the most fascinating sections 
the book—and one the least 
flattering the Times. Like other 
parts this confused whole, re- 
veals the opposite what the book’s 
title implies—which that the 
Times lives its motto, publish 
all the news that’s fit print 
out fear favor.” Salisbury’s ac- 
count makes all too clear that 
whatever objectivity the 
achieves covering stories involving 
the government arrived only 
with great trepidation and after 
struggle overcome its pronounced 
bias toward men power. points 
out here that Robert Semple, the 
Times’s White House correspondent 
the time, was very friendly with 
John Ehrlichman; that knew John 
Mitchell well and liked him; that 
Washington bureau chief Max Fran- 
kel had access Ehrlichman only 
through Semple; and that the Wash- 
ington bureau was full self-impor- 
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tant reporters who did not follow 
Watergate tips plod around 
from door door dogging CREEP 
staff members with questions. When 
tip came from “underling” 
rather than from above, was likely 
overlooked the status-con- 
scious bureau, the following inci- 
dent reveals. Salisbury writes: 


The habit grew The Times 
Washington bureau the Watergate 
story went and for the group work- 
every morning review the prospects. 
One day December 1972 Times pho- 
tographer named Mike Lien poked his 
head into the room. stood for while, 
listening the discussion, then said 
had something report. spent lot 
time with the police and Secret Service 
men his job and off-time frequently 
joined them for drink. 

“You know,” said, little diffident- 
(there was measurable difference 
status the Washington 
phers .), was talking with some 
Secret Service friends last night. 
were out drinking together. And they 
told something interesting. They said 
the President has whole taping appara- 
tus the Oval Office. It’s run the Se- 
cret Service. They tape everything that 
goes there.” 


The public revelation the taping 
system was made seven months later 
when Alexander Butterfield testified 
before the Ervin committee. 
were men,” unidentified member 
the Washington bureau told Salis- 
bury, explaining why his colleagues 
ignored the tip, had not yet ar- 
rived the belief that man like 
John Mitchell could lie.” 


uch the book set down 

without sufficient explana- 

tion, without clear connec- 
tions its other parts. Thus, 
only scattered scenes and details 
that perceive how deeply rooted 
Times history its deferential at- 
titude toward power. Salisbury tells, 
for example, the arrangement be- 
tween Arthur Sulzberger (Punch’s 
father) and Lieutenant General 
Hoyt Vandenberg, head the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group (later the 
CIA), which allowed CIG man 
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read private memos and letters from 
Times correspondents without their 
consent knowledge. Salisbury says 
this went for number years, 
but never lays rest the question 
when stopped. And, although 
seems upset the thought that his 
confidential communications 
with his editors were read agency 
people without his knowledge, fi- 
nally dismisses the CIA- rela- 
tionship, this little secret,” 
irrelevance The New New 
York Times.” This dismissal made 
despite his account another sec- 
tion the book how the Times sat 
the Glomar submarine story 
the request CIA officials and, 
the end, printed only because other 
publications had broken it. 
Elsewhere, Salisbury reminds 
that the Times submitted its entire 
1966 CIA series John McCone, 
the former director the agency, for 
pre-publication review, and the edi- 
tors made changes McCone sug- 
gested. Salisbury, who writes that 
“McCone certainly consulted the 
CIA about the series,” does not re- 
gard this censorship because 
was voluntary. Yet surely Salis- 


both: Wide World 
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bury, who was one the editors who 
submitted this process the time, 
had been asked submit his famous 
Birmingham, Alabama, dispatch 
the Birmingham police commission- 
for pre-publication review, 
would have raised the roof. (The dis- 
patch brought important civil- 
rights era libel case, which was later 
thrown out appeal.) The point 
that certain people power have ac- 
cess the Times’s editors and can 
influence their thinking, and they al- 
ways have had that access and in- 
fluence the Times. 


Without Fear Favor includes 
flashbacks earlier periods the 
Times’s history, many which seem 
the book provide Salisbury 
the opportunity use some the 
material got from the ar- 
chives and through his talks with 
Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger—Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger’s widow and 
Punch’s mother. (Salisbury says the 
ideas his book grew out these 
talks, which took place 1968, 
three years before the Pentagon Pa- 
pers were published. The book 
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Iphigene Sulzberger (left) Harrison Salisbury (below) 
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flashbacks learn that Arthur 
Sulzberger once sent suggested pa- 
ragraph President Eisenhower for 
use speech (Eisenhower didn’t 
use it), and that chided himself 
privately for his growing conserva- 
tism and anti-labor feelings. 

There flashback more re- 
cent era, the period the early 
1960s when Salisbury and other 
Times reporters were covering the 
civil rights struggle the most ex- 
cruciating circumstances. His ac- 
counts some reporters’ adventures 
are vivid and clear here that one 
must conclude Salisbury writes best 
about events has witnessed. And 
his mind seems work far better 
when writing about era when 
certain the Times was the 
side the angels. 

Even here, though, blind 
the meaning his material, for 
tells us, without comment analy- 
sis, how Times reporters sometimes 
helped civil rights workers get out 
jail escape angry mobs. Such par- 
ticipatory behavior, such clear bias 
the side the civil rights work- 
ers, was, course, violation the 
objectivity code the Times, just 
was its working relationship with the 
CIA. But Salisbury does not think 
worthwhile point this out because 
believes the reporters were mor- 
ally right. 

Throughout, Salisbury’s major 
hardly surprising that seems un- 
able distinguish between what the 
Times and what says is. 
take the Times men’s own standards 
for what they say they are and do— 
objective journalists who publish the 
news without fear favor—we can 
quickly say they flunk. But Times 
men don’t appear flawed 
look them for what they really are: 
presenters “the Establishment’s” 
view what important what 
happened yesterday. The interesting 
thing about the Vietnam era, the 
reason was agonizing for the 
Times, that was period when 
the Establishment was war with 
itself. Whose views could one re- 
flect? All were important the 
Times. 
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This conflict was compounded 
class divisions common all major 
newspapers.The younger, less fa- 
mous reporters are more eager ex- 
pose the failings and improprieties 
senators, congressmen, Supreme 
Court Justices, and other important 
figures than are the more famous re- 
porters who cover the legitimate ac- 
tivities these men. accident 
that the two Post reporters who got 
the Watergate story were police re- 
porters without fame powerful 
friends. They had friendships 
lose, status protect, going af- 
ter the Watergate story. 


hen reporters rise status 

the Times, they become 

confused, Salisbury 
confused, about their actual, op- 
posed their ostensible, function. 
They like see themselves the 
idealized roles management forev- 
telling them they occupy. But they 
constantly think they gather and 
write the news, What the editors 
want? And the editors think, What 
does Abe want? And Rosenthal 
thinks, What does the publisher 
want? Not that the executive editor 
defers the publisher every in- 
stance, but the publisher’s concept 
the Times with him like the colo- 
ration the walls that surround 
him. Times men not have 
told what write, what after. 
They internalize the judgments 
their editors, most reporters do, 
until they automatically write what 
expected them. 

the Watergate era, the expecta- 
tions Times editors changed slow- 
ly, much more slowly than those 
The Washington Post’s editors. And 
the Times did not catch up. The 
Post, must observed, was not 
shifting from defender the Estab- 
lishment defender the people. 
What did was take sides 
the struggle going then between 
different factions within the Estab- 
lishment. The Times merely took 
longer switch sides. 

the close Without Fear 
Favor, section where lists his 
sources, Salisbury says that the book 


reflects only his own bias, and that 
has one toward Iphigene 
Sulzberger. adds that she ““made 
effort influence these pages 
any being “too good newspa- 
perwoman for that.” 

But then tells that she did 
say him, “Be kind.” Salisbury did 
not need told. One the many 
loyal, Times-loving souls who owes 
his life’s proudest moments that 
newspaper, seems have written 
his book trying guess. what might 
hurt her feelings and laboring 
avoid doing so. very gentle with 
her son. And his portrait Rosen- 
thal sympathetic one. en- 
lightening, far goes. 

Salisbury gives the by-now fa- 
miliar biographical background: Ro- 
senthal’s Russian immigrant ances- 
tors, his early exposure the radical 
left, his career highly regarded 
foreign correspondent. skimps 
when recounts the incident which 
alleged have turned Rosenthal 
strongly against the New Left—the 
then-managing editor’s return re- 
porting during the Columbia upris- 
ing 1968. Salisbury tells that 
Rosenthal went Columbia af- 
ter the police commissioner tipped 
off the Times that there was going 
bust the campus that night. 
(Times circulation manager Nat 
Goldstein, who got the tip, asked the 
commissioner carry out the bust 
early enough the Times could get 
into the second edition, Salisbury 
says. The commissioner did not 
oblige.) Rosenthal was shocked 
quoting Rosenthal the students’ 
“anger” and the devastation 
president Grayson Kirk’s office, 
which the students had occupied. 
But fails tell about what all 
the other reporters saw that night, 
about the massive police beatings 
students and reporters. 

editor, Rosenthal has al- 
ways been vigilant maintain “the 
purity the news columns,” Salis- 
bury writes. sent him more 
quickly into one his famous tan- 
trums than something perceived 
effort pervert the paper; 
slant its news stories; turn The 


Times some subversive, self-serv- 
ing venal end.” Leaving aside the 
loaded word the praise 
strong. would like believe it, 
but really means nothing. The 
Times’s editors are always faced 
with the question whose purity 
they will present, and, for the time 
being, Rosenthal’s version 
get every morning. 

The book ends sort ex- 
hausted petering out, with the vision 


‘Why people 
hate so?’ 


Rosenthal 
bet 


The New York Times 


Rosenthal standing the news- 
room asking Salisbury, “Why 
people hate so?” 
doesn’t give clue. Either the 
quote should have been explained, 
should have been omitted. 

Without Fear Favor should 
read much for its flaws for its 
virtues. Its raw material fascinat- 
ing, but the reader must often make 
his own conceptual connections be- 
tween the facts laid down. Written 
mixture New Journalism and 
old stentorian Times styles, of- 
ten hard going. But important 
because the important, not 
just because gives fix what 
the Establishment wants know 
but because provides lot news 
won’t learn elsewhere soon 
completely. This what makes 
the Times’s failures that flow from 
its biases—and from its arrogant de- 
nial those biases—so serious. 
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Luring the truth 


The Journalists 
Arnold Wesker. Jonathan Cape Ltd. 
288 pp. $14.95 


GODFREY HODGSON 


All London trooped see Tom Stop- 
pard’s play about journalists, Night 
and Day. stayed away, partly be- 
cause was equally unhappy the 
reactions journalist and non- 
journalist friends. The journalists (or 
some them) saw Stoppard’s play 
unfair slur their high call- 
ing. The nonjournalists (or too many 
them) displayed gleeful 
but-can-they-take- 
malice which reminded just 
how unpopular trade is. Stop- 
pard, any case, had clearly stuck 
his shovel into rich vein ore. 
ought sorry for Arnold 
Wesker, who saw the possibilities 
play about journalism long before 
Stoppard did. went great 
lengths give his play authenticity. 
And was prevented from seeing 
produced the touchiness jour- 
nalists—of the very people, 
would see it, who make living 
trampling the sensibilities 
everyone else. The long, sad story 
Wesker’s play The Journalists de- 
serves Closer look. certainly does 
show how defensive journalists can 
be, and how much they are dis- 
liked. 

has lessons, perhaps, both for 
journalists and for others, even 
that journalistic paradise the United 
States. For six weeks the summer 
1971, Arnold Wesker sat around 
the offices the London Sunday 
Times, gathering material, said, 
newspaper office. Before actually 
writing the play, however, also 
wrote “extended his ex- 
periences the which 
called Journey into Journalism. 
also kept journal, recording his 
thoughts wrote and revised his 
play. 

Godfrey Hodgson free-lance writer 


London. His book the American 
presidency will published August. 


The Sunday Times perhaps needs 


some introduction for American 
readers. format, not unlike 
the Sunday edition any American 
newspaper, several sections, but 
with less advertising and fewer 
pages: typically, 1971, around 
ninety-six. then had circulation 
around 1.5 million (and still has 
today) and its power influence 
opinion Britain can hardly ex- 
aggerated. often compared with 
U.S. news magazine. But the style 
subtly different. While the format 
that newspaper, and the paper 
contains much news, much 
really concerned with entertainment. 
the time Wesker came visiting, 
was rather bitterly divided internally 
between old guard with conserva- 
tive politics and conservative atti- 
tudes, and Young Turks with more 
less radical politics and radical 
life styles. Above all else, The Sun- 
day Times then gave off aura 
arrogant preoccupation with fashion: 
political fashion, life-style fashion, 
opinion fashion, and fashion fashion. 
also annoyed many people its 
considerable virtues: intermittent in- 
iellectual seriousness, willingness 
take powerful enemies, and 
notable absence the traditional 
British deference towards the power- 
ful and the well-born. 

The editor, Harold Evans (every- 
one calls him Harry), likes think 
himself radical, fashionable, 
and fair-minded. was inevitable 
that when fashionable, left-wing 
playwright like Arnold Wesker 
asked allowed entrée the pa- 
per, Harry Evans was going say 
yes. also character that 
Evans’s agreement with Wesker was 
vague, and has given rise multiple 
misunderstandings. 

Evans was not first worried 
what Wesker wrote. Some other 
Sunday Times journalists were fu- 
rious. Journey was have been pub- 
lished the paper’s magazine sec- 
tion. That idea was soon dropped. 
The Journalists was have been 
produced the Royal Shakespeare 
Company the autumn 1972. 
the event, though there have been 
amateur productions Britain and 
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versions have been put Yugo- 
slav television and French radio, the 
play has never been professionally 
produced Britain or, for that mat- 
ter, the United States. Now, almost 
nine years later, Jonathan Cape has 
published all three—the play, the es- 
say, and the journal. Together, they 
are more interesting than the play it- 
self. 

form the play awkward 
and somewhat suspect hybrid be- 
tween fiction and “drama documen- 
tary.” The set represents half doz- 
departments Sunday paper, 
plus the news room, with space 
the center for action outside the of- 
fice. The production notes call for 
these places, “while the plot weaves 
its way stopping here and there.” 
This exciting concept theory. 
practice there one plot, but 
half dozen plots. Some these are 
taken with varying degrees trans- 
position from real stories that were 
happening when Wesker was the 
Times. Others are pure fiction. 

Interestingly, the plot, cluster 
plots, which Wesker relies 
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put across what tells was his 
central idea, pure fiction. This in- 
volves the predicament aggres- 
sive woman columnist (there 
such animal The Sunday Times) 
who calls ruthlessly for the exposure 
ing that her own children, alienated 
her “bourgeois” values, are mem- 
bers it. worth recapitulating: 
Wesker relies fiction point his 
chief moral; uses real reported 
happenings and dialogue give 
credibility his fiction. 


very explicit about what 

this moral is. The Journal- 

ists, writes, “is not about 
journalism, it’s about the poisonous 
human need cut better men down 
our size, from which need all 
suffer varying degrees.” But 
painfully clear that thinks (1) 
that most journalism motivated 
this human need” and 
(2) that most journalists suffer from 
higher degree than, say, most 
playwrights. “The lilliputian jour- 
writes, the inter- 
viewee’s fame, influence achieve- 


ment rather than wishing honour 

all too clear, too, what sort 
interviewee Wesker thinking 
most all. does not conceal that 
his original motive for writing the 
play, and for persuading Harry 
Evans let him into the newspaper 
office the guise humble and 
friendly truthseeker, was, after all, 
his anger the way himself had 
been treated journalists. 

“The idea for the play came 
me,” puts with characteristical- 
naive candor, “after became 
aware the degree which found 
own zest for work, public actions, 
and myself had become eroded 
reviews, journalistic profiles, and 
columnists’ attacks.” tempting 
wrench the accusations out 
Wesker’s hand and toss them back 
him. “To what extent,” asks, 
“does the journalist damage himself 
when engages constant attack 
others?” what extent does the 
playwright damage himself when 
does the same? 

journalist,” makes one 


The playwright’s preliminary idea for The Journalists: must continuous” 
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his characters say, “is man who 
possesses himself fantasy and 
lures the truth towards play- 
wright, then, nothing more than 
man who makes capital out his 
own wounded vanity, and lures the 
truth towards that? tempting 
answer that touchy and defensive 
vein—tempting, but surely wrong. 
Not surprisingly, however, that was 
how some the Sunday Times jour- 
nalists did respond. 

time declared own inter- 
est. When Wesker was the Sun- 
day Times office, was nearing the 
end four very unhappy years 
executive there. had just ended 
long stint editor the paper’s In- 
sight department, responsible among 
other things for several major inves- 
tigations. enjoyed Wesker’s time 
and talked him freely, 
even though was aware the time 
that his stance was more hostile than 
ture the play, and appear only 
passing Journey, mainly the 
baffling sense that several things 


“Oz Elliott 
great editor and 
gentleman, and 
his book expres- 
ses this extraor- 
dinary contradiction with 
charm and high style.... 
fascinating behind- the- 
scenery tour that 
strangest media 
worlds— the weekly 
news- magazine.” 

BAKER 


“The major characters 
our time march, prance, 
bloviate, and sometimes 
sorrow its pages one 
the decade’s great 
editors makes them come 
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remember saying Wesker are at- 
tributed other people. 

Three friends and col- 
leagues, however, did take strong ex- 
ception Journey when they read 
it. result the position taken 
two them—Hugo Young, now 
the paper’s chief political editor, and 
Bruce Page, then one its three 
managing editors and now the editor 
the New Statesman—Wesker was 
effect forced drop his plans for 
publication. Their reasons raise in- 
teresting issues principle for jour- 
nalists and students journalism. 

Young, long exchange let- 
ters with Wesker, made plain that, 
his opinion, Wesker did not ac- 
tually appear the office 
pretenses, least publishing 
Journey was breaking the terms 
the agreement that let him in. 
wasn’t going clear his conscience 
for Young told recently. 

Bruce Page’s objections, and those 
John Barry—the two were respec- 
tively predecessor and suc- 
cessor editors Insight—were re- 


Inside 


Report Big-Time 
Journalism the Former 
Editor Newsweek 


lated Wesker’s handling specif- 
incidents. For example, Wesker 
was the Insight office when free- 
lance reporter brought story 
about gynecologist who had re- 
fused abortion for twelve-year- 
old girl, allegedly saying, “If you 
play adult games you must expect 
adult consequences.” 

Wesker’s sympathy—oddly, un- 
less one assumes that was secretly 
convinced that Insight reporters 
were mere bullies all along—went 
not the girl, but the gynecolo- 
gist. missed the fact that was 
the girl’s parents who had brought 
the story in. 

“Basically,” one Insight reporter 
asked, according Wesker, “‘what 
you want all the dirt can get 
the woman?” And Barry, according 
the playwright’s notes, answered 
yes. thought crosses mind,” 
Wesker wrote later; unsuspect- 
ing professional citizen, culpable 
doubt, being gunned for. The 
hounds are being unleashed, think; 
horses are mounted, blood smelt, 
someone has blown the horn.” But 
surely the reporter, the heat the 
moment, meant dirt metaphorically: 
attempt was fact made ir- 
vestigate the doctor’s private life. 

Not surprisingly, Page and Barry 
objected this, and other things. 
(Wesker called Insight team 
brilliantly intimidating social terror- 
now maintains, feebly, that 
the phrase was “obviously affection- 
ate.”) Barry never specifically op- 
posed publication; Page has not 
changed his hostility Wesker’s 
work, though insists that he, too, 
has never objected publication. 
merely refused give Wesker his 
blessing, and Wesker did not dare 
publish without the imprimatur 
all concerned. (Wesker puts the 
point differently, but amounts 
the same: made vow myself 
publish only everyone with 


whom I’d spoken 
was 
Well, 


course was not long before 
the news got around that Sunday 
Times journalists—including the le- 
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gendary Page, who has fearsome 
reputation investigative report- 
er—had Wesker’s re- 
port. The story occasioned much 
malicious pleasure. This was mis- 
placed, both detail and princi- 
ple. Young and Page, for example, 
did not what Wesker 
wrote, they simply refused ap- 
prove it. Page points out this day 
that had allowed highly 
colored, half-fictional picture In- 
sight hunting pack unchal- 
lenged, could have been pilloried 
the witness box elsewhere ever 
afterward. 


points principle, seems 
me, are wider ones. ret- 

rospect, was clearly tacti- 
cal mistake for journalists, however 
understandably, put the po- 
sition seeming “suppress” 
Wesker’s work. Clearly, too, there 
danger that reporters, and espe- 
cially investigative reporters—who 
are definition faced with deter- 
mined effort prevent them from 
finding out what they believe they 
have duty find get car- 
ried away excess zeal. 

more important lesson concerns 
the danger what now wide- 
spread and even fashionable device: 
the mingling fiction and nonfic- 
tion or, speak plainer, truth and 
untruth. Arnold Wesker man 
great intelligence, his intentions are 
worthy. Perhaps his plays lay bare 
richer tracts human experience 
than reporting can. 

Still, the pursuit the higher 
truth the artist, that “magic 
man,” Wesker sees himself, does 
not excuse failure achieve the re- 
porter’s humble honesty. Wesker 
had felt himself subject the frus- 
trating disciplines journalism, 
would have felt obliged report that 
while some reporters, his presence, 
behaved ways that validated his 
preconceived stereotypes, others did 
not. would not have left out his 
play, did leave out, those who 
did not conform those stereotypes. 
Nor could have invented, whole 
cloth, central character prove 
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his thesis. could not, fact, have 
done what said journalists do: 
possess fantasy, and lure the truth 
towards it. 

But, lastly, this was surely not his 
mistake only, his fault. could 
not have held the stereotype does 
appear hold, were not that jour- 
nalists—and not only journalists 
the Sunday Times—have yielded 
temptations their own. Wesker 
quite unable distinguish be- 
tween legitimate investigation 
public issues and bullying invasions 
privacy, must because hy- 
brid journalistic tradition, half con- 
cerned with information, half bent 
entertainment, has helped con- 
fuse him, and many others. 

This disturbing dialogue, be- 
tween the journalists and their en- 
emies. Both sides make uncom- 
fortable: the journalists who cannot 
see how others see them, and the oth- 
ers who veer between prurient fas- 
cination with all that worst jour- 
nalism and stubborn incomprehen- 
sion what best. 


Keepers the flame 


Best Newspaper Writing 

1979 Winners the American Society 
Newspaper Editors Competition 
edited Roy Peter Clark 

Modern Media Institute. 158 pp. $4.95 


WILLIAM ZINSSER 


was the typical American boy who 
had printing press the attic, 
edited the school paper, and 
dreamed becoming that most en- 
viable grown-ups, “newspa- 
perman.” And there was only one 
newspaper that wanted man 
on. had been reared the New 
York Herald Tribune, and its Bodini 
Bold headlines and beautiful make- 
fixed themselves early 
mind exactly how paper should 
present itself the world. They 
combined two qualities that have 
admired journalism ever since: 


William Zinsser executive editor 
the Book-of-the-Month Club and the au- 
thor Writing Well. 


printed word 
the processed word. 


Not since the invention movable type has there been revo- 
lution communications comparable the computerization 
the newspaper industry. Costs are down, special interest and 
suburban supplements are booming, relationships between 
writer and story, reporter and editor are undergoing subtle 
but far-reaching changes. Goodbye Gutenberg, companion 
the forthcoming PBS series the same name, tells the story 

this revolution that touches all our lives. 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Ave., 10016 


THE NEWSPAPER 
REVOLUTION 
THE 1980s 


ANTHONY SMITH 


$16.95 


polio ever 


makesa 
comeback, 


can all take 
some the blame. 


Right now, millions our kids are not immunized against 
childhood’s most dreaded diseases. Example: mil- 
lion kids are risk becoming polio cripples. 


What happened? 1962, the biggest news health 


care was the development the Sabin oral vaccine 
for each three poliovirus strains. most the world 


replaced Salk vaccine, the first polio preventative (ad- 
ministered injection). 1963, after investing 
years polio research, Lederle Laboratories made 
mass immunization simple and 


ing all three Sabin vaccines into single oral vac- 
cine. Soon, polio was its way out. 


Unfortunately, once the disease 


trol, people stopped worrying about 
general public, the press, the medical 
profession. relaxed our vigi- 
lance. now have work do. 


Let’s work together. The drug indus- 
try has the vaccines. Physicians 


lic health has always been job 
profession has shown more 


effectiveness mobilizing com- 
munity action than the news 
the past, and right now. 


(For more information pharmaceutical research, booklet Human Health 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Division American Cyanamid Co., River, New York 10965 
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craftsmanship and warmth. 

These qualities also ran through 
the writing. Herald Tribune story 
almost always had some extra di- 
mension humor humanity, 
surprise, graceful execution, that 
couldn’t found other papers. 
The people who put this paper to- 
gether obviously worked with care 
and loved the work. Therefore when 
did grow and get out the 
army and start looking for job 
1946, and when winding trail led 
the Herald Tribune’s managing edi- 
tor, George Cornish, and heard 
him offering job educa- 
tion reporter $40 week, knew 
that enterprise could ever offer 
more. 


paper those first postwar 
journalists the top their 
form. still remember the routine 
excellence many foreign corre- 
spondents—Homer Bigart, for in- 
stance—and many local reporters, 
especially Peter Kihss the newly- 
formed United Nations, and John 
O’Reilly doing 
stories with the light touch that was 
the paper’s hallmark. 

Quite often, inevitably, O’Reilly’s 
human interest stories turned out 
animal interest stories, and read- 
ers looked forward every fall his 
mock-scientific expedition Bear 
Mountain study the woolly bear 
caterpillar, whose brown and black 
stripes are believed foretell 
their width whether the winter will 
harsh mild. the spring 
would write follow-up piece an- 
nouncing whether the woolly bears 
had been right, and nobody blamed 
him—or they hadn’t. The 
main thing was have fun, which 
the paper, running the article and 
picture the caterpillar page 
one and allowing O’Reilly pur- 
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sue whimsy journalistic beat, 
obviously did. 

other pockets the newsroom 
other specialists polished their spe- 
cial stones. didn’t have told 
that the sports department was 
great. kid baseball addict had 
made that section the staple 
reading diet. Now these legendary 
men were sitting the same room— 
Laney (who never took off his 
hat), Jesse Abramson, Rud Rennie, 
and the rest, pecking out stories that 
would meet the rigorous standards 
the sports editor, Stanley Wood- 
ward, who insisted good English. 
pucksters hoopsters played 
his pages; chunky portsiders didn’t 
toe the slab, batsmen bounce into 
twin killings. 

Woodward gave the section its fi- 
nal gloss that time recruiting 
two stylists write columns. One 
was Red Smith, the other was Joe 
Palmer. Smith’s superb prose needs 
further extolling here; from the 
start, and the were made for 
each other. Palmer, English pro- 
fessor Kentucky, was imported 
from bluegrass country write 
racing column. knew nothing about 
horses, and still don’t, but Palmer’s 
pieces—a blend erudition and wit 
that often strayed far from the turf, 
one column glorifying jellied 
bourbon—made this strange domain 
pleasure enter. 

Music, ordinarily forbidding 
swamp tuttis and tessituras, was 
another alien realm that readers 
could actually enter and enjoy. Vir- 
gil Thomson, returning his desk 
night after concert, cherubic man 
writing longhand sheets yel- 
low paper, hardly looked like big- 
city critic sweating meet his dead- 
line. But his sentences, elegant 
and alive, the product mind 
long and deeply committed music, 
were bravura performance 


any that was reviewing. 

The man who brought Virgil 
Thomson the paper was Geoffrey 
Parsons, its chief editorial writer. 
all the heroes that fifth floor, 
was the one hero-worshiped most. 
had been with the Herald Tri- 
bune since 1913 and was the most 
trusted adviser the Reid family, 
which owned the paper, not only 
the architect their highly influen- 
tial editorial page, for which won 
Pulitzer Prize 1942, but their 
counselor matters taste, policy, 
hiring critics, and other intangi- 
bles that gave the paper its charac- 
ter. What coveted above all was 
good writing. 

Although Geoffrey Parsons was 
then almost seventy went out 
his way offer his friendship 
and his help. did many other old- 
hands, especially Walter Millis, 
Harry Baehr, and William 
Avirett. Under the Sunday editor, 
Robert Moora, learned that the 
apprentice system the best train- 
ing for young journalist. Bob Moo- 
had been managing editor The 
Stars and Stripes Europe 
throughout World War II, and 
showed his sure instinct for the 
proper shape story and the in- 
credible speed with which could 
repair one that had gone wrong. 
work for him, did 
was crash education writing, re- 
writing, editing, and layout. Nobody 
ever taught more that eventual- 
needed know. 


have taken this stroll down 

nostalgia but because the book 
under review, Best Newspaper Writ- 
ing, gives opportunity 
thank those mentors early 
years and—by extension—to make 
point that feel strongly about. The 
point that good writing will flour- 
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WORTH A$60,000 
MORTGAGE. 


| 


7 


This house located worn-down neighborhood American city. 
The neighborhood not completely gone, but 

Urban neighborhoods like this have the potential recover —to 
become places where people would like live. stake money it. 


PEOPLE Many people feel they’d miss something living the suburbs. The city 
MAKE VALUE offers diversity, history, culture and convenience. Urban public transportation 
means freedom from the automobile. Many city houses have character and 
architectural interest. And since more people still choose the suburbs, housing 
the city can good buy. 


PEOPLE people want housing the city, there can housing market the city. 
MAKE MARKET Lenders mortgage money, recognizing this change, can see that this house 
worth lot someone. When rehabilitated, will worth $60,000 
mortgage. can see now. 


é 


Fannie Mae, the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
are shareholder-owned, profit-making corporation, with specific purpose. 
Our job help meet people’s housing finance needs. don’t make loans, 
but buying mortgages from local lenders who do, replenish the lenders’ 
supply funds they can grant more mortgages. 

addition our regular mortgage purchase activities, have set 
series special programs that use our position the home finance 
market encourage more mortgage lending urban areas. 


FANNIE MAE'S Under our rehabilitation loan program, lender would able grant 
REHABILITATION $60,000 mortgage house like this, even though its present condition 
LOAN PROGRAM may have market value only $35,000. Its value, when rehabilitated 
according approved, detailed plans, would about $63,200. lender 
taking advantage this program could grant mortgage based the com- 
pleted value the house, rather than its present value. The buyer who 
qualified for 95%, 30-year conventional mortgage would required put 
down and would receive $60,000 mortgage loan —95% the house’s 
completed value. $35,000 would directly the seller the house, and 
the rest would placed escrow account administered the lender, 
pay for the rehabilitation, 
Home buyers used have out and persuade someone give 
them construction loan for the rehab work, with separate transaction costs, 
Short-term payback and higher interest rate. Now they have to. 


GETTING noone knows about our programs, they much good. Fannie Mae 
THE WORD OUT people from each our five regional offices out into the cities and tell 
lenders what kinds mortgages will buy. 

also try convince them what already making 
urban loans good business for us, for lenders and for the community. People 
want urban homes, and Fannie Mae believes that properly underwritten 
urban mortgages carry more risk than those suburban properties. 


LOCAL work with community groups, local governments and local lenders get 
PARTNERSHIPS neighborhoods turned around. It’s already working neighborhoods such 
cities Memphis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toledo, Seattle, and Dallas. 
The city government has involved, because neighborhood will 
not improve unless essential services are maintained re-established. Build- 
ing codes have applied sensitively rehabilitated structures. 
And there must lender committed lending mortgage money. 
Community groups have often seen lenders unapproachable. not. 
Fannie Mae good position, with its ongoing relationship with many 
lenders, bring them into the partnership. 
But most important, people the community must make commit- 
ment preserving and improving their neighborhood. 
People want live cities. That means there economic life 
brought back into cities well. people who make this house worth 
$60,000 mortgage. All our complicated real estate and financial transactions 
are, response what people want. 


WHAT Fannie Mae, the Federal National Mortgage Association, shareholder- 
FANNIE MAE? owned corporation which helps meet people’s housing needs supplying 
money the home mortgage industry. Since 1968, our investment mort- 
gages has financed housing for close million American families. Federal 
Mortgage Association, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
20016. 


FANNIE MAE America’s Mortgage Resource 


ish only newspapers whose editors 
show that they esteem good writing. 
They must show publishing the 
best writers, the Herald Tribune 
did, obviousiy savoring the presence 
its pages Virgil Thomson, 
Red Smith, Walter Lippmann. 
They must also cultivate good writ- 
ing younger members the staff 
showing that they care. Those 
Trib editors who made rewrite 
what had written—and rewrit- 
ten—weren’t doing just for our 
own good but for the honorableness 
the craft. They were custodians 
trust. 

During the 1970s taught nonfic- 
tion writing Yale, and today many 
students are newspaper writ- 
ers and reporters. Their biggest com- 
plaint that they don’t get enough 
editing, any editing all. know 
I’m not writing well could,” 
they tell me, “but nobody seems 
care—just long meet the 
deadline. really need direction.” 
Quite few them say that they 
have never been asked rewrite 
single sentence. first found this 
hard believe. Now I’ve heard 
often that must true. 

course isn’t wholly true; 
fact, many editors today are seri- 
ously trying improve the writing 
their papers. But partly this be- 
cause the entire profession last 
recognized how low the craft had 
fallen. 1977 the American Society 
major common problem the des- 
perate need improve the quality 
writing American newspapers,” 
says Donald Baldwin, director 
Modern Media Institute, his in- 
troduction this book. 1978 the 
society devoted major 
its convention hearing Roy Pet- 
Clark, writing instructor the St. 
Petersburg Times, analyze what 


wrong with the writing our news- 
papers and how fix the damage. 
One byproduct that meeting 
was decision hold annual con- 
test select the best writing 
American and Canadian papers. The 
first four winners were announced 
last year, and those are the four 
pieces that constitute this book, 
along with brief notes and interviews 
Roy Peter Clark. Perhaps the big- 
gest appeal the book that 
not jeremiad but celebration 
writing that has been done well. Cer- 
tainly this should major part 


‘Quite few reporters 
say that they 
have never been asked 
rewrite 
single sentence’ 


any effort help people write bet- 
ter. Writers are vulnerable breed; 
occasional praise the lump su- 
gar that keeps them going. 

The first chapter consists five 
sensitive reports from the Middle 
East Richard Ben Cramer, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, describing 
the impact guerrilla war and ran- 
dom terrorism various men and 
women Israel, Lebanon, and 
Egypt. The second remarkable 
account Mary Ellen Corbett, 
syndicated columnist (sponsored 
this contest the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel), seventeen-hour 
swim safety badly wounded 
pilot whose plane crashed off Hono- 
lulu. The third sampling 
pieces Thomas Oliphant, The 


Boston Globe, from that paper’s spe- 
cial twenty-four-page section the 
paralyzing blizzard 1978; and the 
fourth roundup personal es- 
says Everett Allen that ran 
the editorial page the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times. 

Allen far the best stylist. His 
sentences and paragraphs have the 
grace and symmetry the truly 
careful writer. The other three 
winners write the breathless jour- 
nalese that strives above all for pace. 
unusual words take sur- 
prise; the contrary, was disap- 
pointed find the language ba- 
nal—this terrain where pain 
searing and havoc wreaked—and, 
the case Oliphant, somewhat 
purple and therefore patronizing. 

But all three reporters are bril- 
liant their organization, their use 
concrete detail, and their humani- 
ty. Cramer, Corbett, and Oliphant 
have assembled coherent narra- 
tive form unwieldy mass mate- 
rial; they have anchored their stories 
everywhere with specific facts, im- 
pressions, and “quotes,” and they 
have written with loving attention 
the experiences particular men 
and women, enabling share 
what they felt and did moments 
when they were the edge life. 
small feat, and together the 
four pieces make journalistic les- 
son clarity and warmth. 

The larger lesson one confi- 
dence. All these writers about 
their work with the assurance that 
they are good what they do. Ob- 
viously they have spent countless 
hours learning and refining their 
craft. But also assume that they 
have worked for editors who took 
interest them, who encouraged 
them believe themselves, and 
who urged them set their stan- 
dards high. 
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(continued) 


THE REVIEW: 


There great deal with which would 
take issue Edward Said’s “Iran 
and the Press: Whose Holy War?” 
March/April), but will limit myself 
here his comments about the series 
wrote for The New York Times entitled 
Islam.” did not, course, 
deal directly with Iran, rather with the 
fundamentalist Islamic movement which 
the events Iran certainly called 
Western attention, but which has be- 
come clearly visible through the Moslem 
world and which the leaders all 
those countries are acutely aware. 
neither invention American jour- 
nalists, Arabic and politi- 
cal developments have shown, nor it, 
Said seems suggest, irrelevant the 
politics upheaval. 

surprised Said’s remarks about 
hunt for subject that wasn’t 
one begin did indeed scurry 
search that ranged far beyond 
talists well known for their rancorous 
general though such lifetime 
scholars Said attacks seemed obvious- 
worth consulting. doesn’t even re- 
fer many other sources cited, and 
course both space constraints and the 
sensitivity people speaking candidly 
personal risk obliged name only 
small proportion sources. im- 
portant for reporter find that dozen 
representative people different coun- 
tries and representing quite different po- 
sitions say the same thing given 
point, but not necessary quote them 
all. 

his comments about article 
the Arabic language and approach 
causal rationalism, Said has picked 
quotes quite out context. But 
widely known and commented upon 
among Arabic scholars that their poets 
and writers even today face acute di- 
lemma between loyalty the rigid repet- 
itive forms traditional literature and 
the desire articulate the new feelings 
their societies. This anguishing 
cultural problem for them, and stems 
least part from concepts central 
the Islamic religion, the belief that God 
encompasses all moments and therefore 


BUSINESS 


the dimension time, that God encom- 
passes all space and events and therefore 
that there earthly cause and effect, 
only the will God. 

“step-by-step” thinking. The eminent 
Arabic poet and literary critic Salah Sté- 
tié has recently devoted book the di- 
lemma. it, holds that the 
central revelation made the Arab 
this century,” and points out how painful 
adjustment remains made ab- 
sorbing the notion. 

respect Said’s impatience with our 
Western lack knowledge about Islam 
and its culture, but regret his prefer- 
ence for sterile polemics rather than en- 
lightenment. 

writes that articles, “The 
point about Islam was made, anyway, 
that even wasn’t clear all, one’s 
attitudes toward were.” 

Please speak for yourself, Mr. Said. 
attitude sympathetic perplexity. 

FLORA LEWIS 


Chief Paris correspondent 
The New York Times 


THE REVIEW: 


Said’s piece the coverage makes 
number perceptive points. What as- 
tonishes find The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Report his hit list. His re- 
search must have been highly selective. 
really misses the forest for the trees. 

Item: criticizes for being 
questioning four Ameri- 
can clergy just back from Iran Janu- 
ary 4th. are “openly skeptical” with 
lot sources. The point that de- 
voted entire half-hour program 
those four clergymen, and another 
those who were Teheran Christmas, 
and gave them plenty opportunity 
air views sympathetic the Iranian posi- 
tion. fact, were sharply criticized 
many viewers for doing so. 

Item: Said berates for permitting 
Dean Brown, former U.S. ambassador 
Jordan, “incriminate Islam” sug- 
gesting that the Ayatollah Khomeini was 
not really representative Islamic cler- 
gy. neglects mention that another 
guest the same program defended 
Khomeini, saying, not the kind 
ego-centered, fanatical, crazed man that 


much the Western media tries make 
out him.” 

fair examination the forty-one 
half-hour programs The MacNeil/Lehrer 
Report devoted Iran, including the 
first substantial television interview with 
the ayatollah December 1978, 
would show consistent effort under- 
stand the aims his revolution. The best 
source for that claim the Iranians 
themselves, whom invite Said con- 
sult. 

The MacNeil/Lehrer Report unique 
covering only one story each night. 
The full texture apparent only con- 
sistent viewer. Said appears have ex- 
tracted only those bits which would sup- 
port his thesis and ignored the rest. 


ROBERT 
Executive editor 

The Report 
New York 


TO THE REVIEW: 


have problem with Edward Said’s 
article the press and Iran and the Re- 
view’s apparent compulsion present 
“Another View” (May/June) sug- 
gest—as the publisher does (March/ 
April)—that Said “is bit unjust” and 
“overstates his case.” 

Said’s article was precisely “force- 
ful and controversial nature” because 
dealt with one the most glaring epi- 
sodes lopsided and unfair press cover- 
age the history American journal- 
ism. For own part, found Said too 
temperate and more objective than 
could ever be. (On this point, Anthony 
Smith’s comments his May/June arti- 
cle “Is Objectivity Obsolete?” are rele- 
vant). 

wonder Said’s article can really 
accurately and honestly judged criti- 
cized people whose standards and cri- 
teria for what constitutes fairness and 
objectivity are derived from the very con- 
ventional wisdom which being called 
into question. 

This goes the heart exis- 
tence, doesn’t it? 

Barrett, his May/June 
Notes” reiterates editorial princi- 
ples, one which makes the assumption 
that there some sort mass-middle- 
moderate-majority truth objectivity 
which lies neither the left nor right, 
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and that CJR ever appears too far 
either direction has gone out 
bounds.” This easy say, until re- 
member that judgments about what 
too far left right are made, ultimately, 
the publisher himself. 

J.C. Hurewitz himself victim 
the coordinates that conventional wis- 
dom, clear when writes: 
are deeper reasons for unhappiness 
with Said’s article. and were both 
zure the embassy and the hold- 
ing the hostages.” 

This what about—the symbols 
versus reality, and this what inflamed 
the whole American people, leading 
the idiotic rescue attempt April 25. 
This the symbol President Carter taps 
whenever feels threatened politically. 

BOB GRAFTON 
Editor 
Focus Newsletter 


College the Mainland 
Texas City, Tex. 


THE REVIEW: 


“Iran,” Said quotes two brief phrases 
from writings, links them together, 
and conveys the impression that they em- 
body comment recent events Iran. 
fact, the two phrases occur separately, 
book published thirty years ago, and 
refer some aspects the decline Is- 
lamic civilization the late middle ages. 
The New York Times article from which 
Said took these phrases makes such 
linkage and conveys such impression. 
Said’s attitude both the canons 
scholarship and the norms debate 
familiar and calls for special com- 
ment. This time, however, his remarks 
graduate school journalism and, there- 
fore, presumably, inspired double 
concern, academic and journalistic, for 
standards. for this reason that feel 
duty bring the matter your 
attention. 
BERNARD LEWIS 
Near Eastern Studies Department 


Princeton University 
Princeton, 


THE REVIEW: 
Edward Said’s article press coverage 
the hostage crisis not only well- 
written and incisive critique, also 
serves much needed corrective 
American media reporting Islam and 
Iran. 

ordained minister and doctoral 
candidate specializing Islamic studies 
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Harvard, was invited Iran last De- 
cember. Our group six clergy and 
professor Iranian affairs spent eleven 
days the Islamic republic talking with 
government and religious leaders, includ- 
ing Ayatollah Khomeini, the students 
the U.S. embassy compound, and 
hundreds Iranian citizens. 

Since the beginning the “crisis,” 
have followed closely the press coverage 
reading various newspapers, watching 
television news programs, and lisrening 
radio news broadcasts daily. Like 
Said, have been saddened and appalled 
the reporting Islam and Iran. One 
need not expert Iran Is- 
lamic scholar discern the biased, an- 
tagonistic, and narrowly focused ac- 
counts which appear frequently the 
American press. Said’s critique corrob- 
orated when one reads the European 
press and listens shortwave radio 
broadcasts from different parts the 
world. 


REV. CHARLES KIMBALL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Edward Said replies the above let- 
ters and Hurewitz’s “At Issue” 
piece, View Iran and the 
Press” (CJR, May/June): Hurewitz 
media coverage the Iran crisis. His 
performance, however, relies 
misinformation, misquotation, and 
innuendo. 

Take his defense The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Report (on which himself ap- 
peared, the way). based re- 
cital where some guests come from, 
what religion they are, what ethnic ori- 
gins were represented (although fas- 
cinating note that Hurewitz confines 
his explicit racial religious identifica- 
tions Muslim Middle Easterners and 
completely silent about other Middle 
Eastern races and religions represented 
the programs). Whereas what spoke 
about was the programs’ format, the 
guests’ general political views (some- 
thing Hurewitz apparently cannot de- 
tach from race religion), and the 
hosts’ overall style questioning which, 
Andrew Kopkind noted 
Lehrer’s Class November/De- 
cember 1979), seems devised with 
crisis managers mind. Like his erst- 
while guest, Robert irrelevant- 
cites his show’s achievements, al- 
though wasn’t talking about all the 
programs done Iran, only about the 
twenty-odd shows aired during the No- 


vember mid-January period sur- 
veyed. 

Monde’s Eric Rouleau, Hure- 
witz particularly weak. did fact 
say that important that Rouleau 
not American, that French hos- 
tages were and on. Hurewitz is, 
usual, very free with what said, and 
accuses not pointing out that 
Frenchman enjoyed many ad- 
vantages not vouchsafed his American 
But also said that Rou- 
leau was serious reporter who knew 
lot about the region, and who daily 
basis reported accurately and intelli- 
gently. Hurewitz retorts that Monde 
less newspaper news than opin- 
ion—but then which newspaper 
described that way?—and that Rou- 
leau unique Frenchman,” without 
remembering that was using one 
French reporter make comparisons 
with all 300 Americans who were 
sign Hurewitz’s peculiar expertise 
that finds someone with exemplary 
gifts like Rouleau unsuitable 
model for others follow. would have 
thought the contrary. 

defending Flora Lewis (along with 
Flora Lewis herself and publisher Ed- 
ward Barrett), Hurewitz again does not 
tell the truth when says that not 
any positive features her 
New York Times series Islam. did 
cite success delineating complex- 
ity and diversity” Islam. But also 
said that her series was badly organized, 
demonstrated that she 
all over the place, and was based 
series unacceptably general ideas 
about “Islam.” Perhaps inadvertently, 
she herself confirms what said about 
her—far more damagingly than did— 
interview that appeared the May 
Esquire: 


few months ago, for instance, was in- 
volved project that was absolutely stag- 
gering its proportions. New York had just 
given this special assignment the fer- 
ment the Islamic world. They had meet- 
ing New York, and someone said, 
nobody knows what the hell’s going Is- 
lam. Let’s send they called up, 
and went. was crazy; wasn’t even sure 
how use the material would gather. 

had make arrangements frantically 
would sure seeing people beforehand. 
did not have time anywhere and sit 
around for three days. 

started off Paris and London. Then 
went Cairo, because that’s where the 
Islamic university located, and also Al- 
giers and Tunis. came back with twenty 
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notebooks and ten pounds paper and sat 
down write. 

course, all this does have the advan- 
tage that learn something. Talk about 
formations permanentes /perpetual student- 
New York Times will give you 
one scholarship after another. 

The exception doing all reporting my- 
because time pressures. the Islam pro- 
ject, for example, needed rather extensive 
file the Philippines. turned out that the 
Asian bureau couldn’t spare anyone 
that either—they had their hands full with 
the Cambodian war and the mess South 
Korea and the political crisis Tokyo—so 
someone just had put together package 
for out New York. 


She said all that, didn’t. Her re- 
marks about Arab poets her letter are 
even more unfortunate, since she neither 
reads the language nor mentions any ex- 
amples, except for the misleading in- 
stance Salah Stétié, Lebanese poet 
resident Paris (which where Flora 
Lewis lives) who doesn’t know write 
Arabic. His work done exclusively 
French, which hardly makes him em- 
inent Arab poet, his work instance 
the problems Arabic. The rest 
what Flora Lewis has say about Islam 
and step-by-step thinking charitably 
left uncommented on. 

might also mention passing that 
Bernard Lewis really ought direct his 
characteristically snide complaints 
Flora Lewis, since was she who used 
those phrases from his work, not 

much for the specific points raised 
Hurewitz and the others. come 
now the major part Hurewitz’s 
views, which derive from the claim that 
expert only invective. Scattered 
throughout his rejoinder are numerous 
hominem comments about me: 
mere Palestinian, give only Palestin- 
proclaimed defender Islam, unpa- 
triotically not express the outrage 
felt Hurewitz about the embassy 
takeover, and forth. All this requires 
brief reply. 

regard the embassy seizure 
legal act which deplore; however, said 
was media coverage, not feelings 
hostage-taking, subject which Hur- 
ewitz dutifully provides with sham 
Islamic gloss. For study therefore 
surveyed eight newspapers daily ba- 
sis for about two and half months; 
addition monitored the three major 
networks, PBS, many the radio 
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shows, plus all the major newsmaga- 
zines and weeklies. All this evident 
from the dozens examples cite. 
also perfectly evident that Hurewitz did 
not nearly much this for his re- 
titled views that have nothing 
with evidence hard work. then dis- 
cusses race, friends, and 
background and, showed above, 
reveals that not only cannot report 
what said, but rests his case simply 
his right expert say what 
pleases about me. This unprofessional 
procedure for scholar. 

CJR required identify affilia- 
tion with the Palestine National Coun- 
cil, but didn’t require Hurewitz dis- 
close his affiliations with various gov- 
ernments, perhaps because this would 
embarrassing and might have detracted 
from the pose expertise depends 
what wrote. for his scholarly 
competence, not surprising that 
expert who teaches the Middle East (and 
has, the way, regularly asked 
teach course the Middle East Insti- 
tute which heads Columbia), can- 
not—as himself told and ob- 
vious from his work—readily use Tur- 
kish, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Urdu? 
Always faithful defender U.S. gov- 
ernment policy, Hurewitz convinced 
Zionist, which course his privilege, 
but such views ought noted when 
views the media’s performance 
during the Iran crisis. 

Hurewitz’s rejoinder actually bears 
very close resemblance the kind 
thing one finds the media. For 
“scholarly” say, Hurewitz did 
ABC November 21, that Shi’a 
only sloppy journalism? And 
certified patriotic experts talk this way, 
what are mere laypersons think? Per- 
haps should recall what Dr. Johnson 
said about patriotism, and apply 
well such expertise! 


Roy Cohn: Post and riposte 


THE REVIEW: 


Regarding your article analyzing re- 
lationship with the press Us- 
ing, Used: Roy Cohn and the New York 
Press,” CJR, May/June), immediately 
occurs that the Review failed 
disclose its readers the relationship 
the author the article, Henry Post, 
the press and me. merely de- 


scribed contributing editor for New 
York magazine. The fact the matter 
know article which Post has writ- 
ten the last couple years that has 
been anything other than attack 
and Studio 54, following exactly 
the same line repeats for the fourth 
time the article did for you (the 
prior ones which this repetitious 
were Esquire, New York, and The Vil- 
lage Voice, recall). 

The fair thing the case 
article like this let your readers 
know from where coming. 

Cheerio! 

ROY COHN 

Saxe, Bacon Bolan 
(Columbia College B.A., 1946, 
Columbia Law J.D., 1947) 
New York 


P.S. the way, the last sentence quoted 
the article ends with preposition. 


Henry Post replies: the thirty months 
since first Studio story appeared 
Esquire, have written nearly thirty 
articles, plus book and two films. 


THE REVIEW: 


distressed the account the Stu- 
dio raid and coverage that followed 
and would appreciate setting the facts 
absolutely straight. 

The federal agents had thoroughly 
ransacked the premises raid that be- 
gan the morning and lasted until late 
afternoon. Moments after the last the 
filing cabinets had been removed the 
agents and they had left, walked into 
the office and told client, Steve Ru- 
bell, allow the gathering photogra- 
phers and television crews who had been 
waiting 53rd Street since early morn- 
ing come inside and the office. 
were discussing this, two the 
Studio personnel righted the desk that 
the agents had turned upside down. 
said, “Don’t that. Let them (the pho- 
tographers and camera crews) see exact- 
what happened here,” and, with the 
help one the young men, re-turned 
the desk its original position. The en- 
tire episode took only minutes and 
way involved setting stage. 

Nor did extend invitation any 
one photographer. simply opened the 
door for everyone. fact, never men- 
tioned photographer name in- 
terview with Henry. stated that the 
photo appeared the front page the 
Daily News. 

first and, hope, last in- 
volved close thirty federal officers, 
some them armed with guns and oth- 


ers with large crowbars. When said 
that day, meant it. 
Henry Post’s accounting activi- 
ties credits with omniscience that 
totally out scale with ability 
move ideas and photographs into the 
waiting arms the media. were 
dealing with what was probably the hot- 
test story the country December 14, 
1978, that discotheque 54th Street 
and all really did was open the door. 


MICHAEL GIFFORD 
Inc. 
New York 


Henry Post replies: Gifford’s new version 
her re-staging the Studio 
for the waiting press differs only 
slightly from her original account. Ac- 
cording two former Gifford/Wallace 
employees and the U.S. Of- 
fice, the federal agents did put the Stu- 
dio office much back or- 
der,” Gifford originally reported. The 
only factual difference accounts con- 
cerns the number desks that Gifford 


flipped. 


THE REVIEW: 


don’t know when I’ve been outraged 
was the article Henry Post 
Roy Cohn. Never mind the factual errors 
the piece. Our People page writers, 
Tom Poster and Phil Roura, for example, 
tell they never attended the Roy 
Cohn party Studio that Post ac- 
cused them of. Post’s article implies that 
our photographer, Charles Ruppmann, 
was fed set-up photo. fact, Rupp- 
mann had knowledge the setup and 
was only one number photogra- 
phers who shot that scene. 

Much worse, me, the 
kind cheap-shot tactic that translates 
party guest list, photograph, legitimate 
front page news, gossip column items 
into the clear suggestion that our people 
are Cohn’s hip pocket. 

might mention that not too long ago 
the News ran one the hardest-hitting 
investigative pieces Cohn that has 
ever appeared print. This was four- 
part series which appeared December 
16-19, 1979. Post, his article, did not 
see fit cite any this kind evidence 
that did not fit his thesis. 


MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Editor 

Daily News 

New York 
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Henry Post replies: piece was not in- 
tended imply that Roy Cohn has the 
New York Daily News his hip pocket. 
Rather recounted few examples 
the for the New York 
press general. Regarding Roura and 
Poster, their names appear the 
R.S.V.P. seating chart for the Cohn 
birthday dinner. If, fact, they didn’t 
make either the dinner the after-din- 
ner dance Studio 54, then 


The editors reply: regret the errors 
that appeared the article and apolo- 
gize People page writers Tom Poster 
and Phil Roura. also regret any im- 
plication that Daily News photographer 
Charles Ruppmann was party set- 
photo; the photo was set up, was 
without his knowledge, and never 
thought otherwise. Relying previous- 
published materials, reported that 
New York Times executive editor A.M. 
Rosenthal Cohn for lunch 
The the occasion Mr. 
fifty-first birthday. have been 
informed that the two men did, indeed, 
lunch the club that day, but sepa- 
rate tables. 


THE REVIEW: 

Congratulations Henry Post his 
fine piece that master press manipula- 
tor Roy Cohn. His analysis the Hamil- 
ton Jordan story was particularly en- 
lightening—and disturbing. It’s about 
time somebody pointed out what Cohn 
can get away with. 

PETER HONERKAMP 


former New York Post reporter 
New York 


Sexism, ha! 


THE REVIEW: 

sexism quiz (CJR, May/June), 
allow observe: 

“All people are male 

Unless proven female.” 

this accepted factor 

And not journalistic 

must thank God doctor. 


JOSEPH NEUSCHATZ, M.D. 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. 


Peons 


THE REVIEW: 
Sheryl McCarthy’s the News- 
room” (CJR, May/June) accurate and, 
some places, incriminating. 

The similarities own experiences 


are amazing. For example: 

half forty-hour week doing 
clerical tasks, often carrying coffee, 

end Xeroxing lot the time, 
take care editor’s desk—an- 
swering the phone, handling the mail, in- 
dexing the paper, 

have often worked for ten weeks do- 
ing nothing but police and fire runs, 

have vacuumed the office, 

always buying the editor pack 
cigarettes, 

and (aggravation) rarely get talk 
with the reporters the producers and 
never get near the equipment. 


position? Television news direc- 
tor. 

word peons and interns: col- 
lege, they call journalism—at work, 
call jungle. 

JIM THOMPSON 
News director 


WTAJ-TV 
Altoona, Pa. 


P.S. fifteen-year veteran broadcast 
news, interned WTOP radio 
Washington. 


THE REVIEW: 


Concerning your article the 
While was graduate stu- 
dent Northwestern’s Medill School 
Journalism 1978-1979, participated 
its “teaching internship 
spending eleven weeks 
general assignment reporter for the 
Bend, Oregon, Bulletin. can recom- 
mend the internship experience itself 
Bend very highly. was not gofer. had 
the duties and responsibilities report- 
while still receiving the attention and 
individual criticism student requires. 
However, Medill’s participation 
experience was virtually nonexistent. 
While true, Medill Associate 
Dean Raymond Nelson points out 
your story, that were required send 
the school clippings, assignment logs, 
and weekly journal, those items accom- 
plish little when they elicit feedback 
from the other end. “adviser” (whom 
had never met during three months 
Northwestern prior the internship) 
did make his obligatory phone call about 
week after started work Bend, ask- 
ing impersonal questions that sounded 
they were being read from checklist: 
“Do you have desk?” you have 
typewriter?” and even “Do you have 
key the men’s room?” But after six 
weeks sending clippings, assignment 
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logs, and journals without response, the 
other Medill intern who was Bend with 
and wrote our adviser and said that 
didn’t hear from him soon, saw 
point continuing send our weekly 
packet. heard nothing; the packets 
were longer sent, and nobody 
Northwestern even noticed. The regular 
visits from Northwestern’s staff which 
Dean Nelson refers consisted quick 
stop, two-thirds the way through the 
other than our adviser who had been 
called upon the last minute fly 
around the country, making the rounds 
for the various advisers who had not ful- 
filled their duties. 

have learned from talking with other 
Medill students that experience was 
not the least unusual. fact, some 
were unfortunate enough ignored 
both Northwestern and their teaching 
newspapers. 

ELLIOT KAPLAN 
Assistant editor 
Family Weekly 
New York 


Boomtown—a bust? 


THE REVIEW: 


regrettable that “Environmental 
Reporting Boomtown Houston” 
May/June), the Review lent its imprima- 
tur the naive insinuation that there 
some sort cabal Hous- 
ton” soft-pedal environmental report- 
ing not offend industry offi- 
cialdom. For the record, ten years 
the environmental beat, The Houston 
Post has never attempted fetter re- 
porting any way. 

Lee Hochberg discusses three stories 
out perhaps 200 300 that com- 
petitor and cover over year’s time. 
Even his evaluation those stories was 
accurate—which wasn’t—what kind 
objectivity that? How can the 
Review hand down blanket condemna- 
tion our performance the basis 
such highly selective sample? 

The Andy Sansom article the South 
Texas Nuclear Project was not followed 
the Post simply because about 
percent its contents had previously ap- 
peared the Post. 

for Hochberg’s great 
the Texas City industrial dump, the Post 
had carried number stories that 
ence vinyl chloride—long before 
Hochberg appeared the scene. any 
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residents the trailer park were reading 
The Houston Post 1978, they didn’t 
need the Texas Air Control Board—or 
Hochberg—to tell them they had vinyl 
chloride for neighbor. They already 
knew it. 

Hochberg’s first-person account his 
belated scoop not responsible criticism 
the Houston dailies, just sophomoric 
piece self-congratulation. 

HAROLD SCARLETT 


Environment writer 
The Houston Post 


THE REVIEW: 

dart Lee Hochberg for misquoting 
his article environmental re- 
porting Houston. second dart for 
choosing not report that another 
Chronicle reporter had been assigned 
cover the South Texas Nuclear Project 
story during the interval which im- 
plies was doing little nothing. And 
third dart for neglecting tell his 
association with Between. 

did not tell Hochberg that see 
need for environmental reporting 
Houston. spend most time en- 
vironmental reporting and consider 
fertile field. Hochberg’s question 
was directed toward separate environ- 
mental department focus the refin- 
ing and petrochemical industry here. 
And response was, no, not see the 
need for such separate department 
reporter for that purpose. For Hochberg 
compress several comments differ- 
ent matters into single irre- 
sponsible and bad reportage. 

CARLOS BYARS 


Science writer 
The Houston Chronicle 


Lee Hochberg replies: Scarlett cor- 
rectly points out, article was not 
all-encompassing piece Houston envi- 
ronmental reporting. was simply re- 
turn look two dailies that had missed 
important story pesticide poison- 
ing Houston three years earlier. 
found that some important stories con- 
tinued slip past. 

Scarlett’s assertion that percent 
Sansom’s findings appeared earlier 
editions the Post was not borne out 
review back issues. Both and, 
sure, the editors The Texas Ob- 
server (who published similar critique 
Scarlett’s STNP reporting) would 
interested see Scarlett’s evidence. 

the vinyl chloride danger trailer 


camp residents near chemical dump, 
Scarlett prouder his coverage now 
than when interviewed him for the arti- 
cle. that time said, wasn’t aware 
any trailer camp nearby. asked 
[Texas Air Control Board administrator 
Lloyd] Stewart about housing, not trail- 
camps, and said there was none. 
There might have been breakdown 
communication.” 

Scarlett the best environmental re- 
porter Houston’s dailies have offer. 
Forced his paper’s understaffing 
rely heavily official sources for the 
daily story, however, inevitably go- 
ing miss some the news. think 
acknowledged much article. 

for Carlos Byars over the 


Chronicle, told didn’t cover 


STNP because think there 
was there.” Apparently the other 
Chronicle reporter Byars refers his 
letter agreed; noted article, over 
six-month period during which papers 
Statewide were reporting construction 
failures, the Chronicle ran byline 
pieces. Noncoverage 
whoever the nonreporter. 

And Houston’s sloppy petrochemi- 
cal industry unworthy devoted envi- 
ronmental coverage, and there was 
story” STNP, and other reports 
nuclear waste dumping Galveston 
Bay were nonstories they 
hysterical tone Byars told 
me, then what does consider en- 
vironmental news? 


What’s the Journal (continued) 


article the March/April Review 
examining the extent which company 
press releases fill The Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s news hole the Journal. But 
This has prompted 
impressive number readers take 
their typewriters spirited protest. Typ- 
ically, the letter writers—many whom 
are professionally engaged producing 
press releases for such sources B.F. 
Goodrich, the American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, and Reynolds Alumi- 
out that the practice consti- 
tutes both legitimate news and responsi- 
ble journalism. Complains Bob Button, 
public relations manager for GAF Cor- 
poration New York, “With naive 
amazement, your blurb says ‘It looks and 
reads like journalism.’ Well, journal- 
ism, not Columbia’s definition, cer- 
tainly Webster’s—‘the collection and 
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PUERTO RICO 


flock the polls. 
86.9% our registered voters 
cast ballots. the mainland, 
the turnout was 54.4%. 


cherish our culture. 


The internationally known folkloric 
troupe that helps perpetuate our unique songs 
and dances. been applauded four 


continents. 


family-oriented. 
want each new generation 
have fine highways. chemistry professor, 


can reachany seaport university administrator, 
within hours. This year lawyer, and six youngsters 
spend $274.8 million expand who'll follow their footsteps. 


and improve our industry sup- 


We're Americans our own special Differences. And similarities. 
ways. proud our herit age, The music that plays our shopping malls hasa 
lil Latin beat. But you'll find J.C. Penney and Sears and 
just other Americans are prou there. And thriving business each. 
are different from New Yorkers. also share more basic things with our fellow 
Puerto Ricos 3.3 million American citizens are different Americans. Like wanting get ahead. And willingness 


from 10.7 million. That’s what America’s all about. work for it. Puerto Rico alive with skills and talents. 


volunteer time for Cub Scouts and other youth activities. Our civic 
organizations are familiar: Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Shrine. 
J 
“ 
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proud our citizenship. We're technically skilled. 
celebrate the Fourth with hours-long parades Our work force builds intricate computer 
our major cities. And the kids get equipment from design specifications 
two. finished product. Thousands 
American hearts beat with the aid 


Labor turnover lower than the mainland average, 


and the “dollar-added” per worker higher. here the last years alone? found that 
one reason why almost 2500 manu- Puerto Rico and industry that 


facturing companies have established operations here 
since 1950. Another our geographic and linguistic ties 


over 200 million Central and South American consumers. The ideal second home for Business. 


have built new, additional expanded facilities 


All considered, any wonder that 535 companies Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration 
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CJR BACK ISSUES 


Are you missing any? 


18 THERE A NEW JOURNALISM? JACK 
COL 


REVIEW 


WHAT HOPE FOR PROGRESS? 
Special Section 


with 
Jack Gould - Douglass Cater + Others 


DANIEL SCHORR 


FULBRIGHT 
ON THE PRESS 


18 THE PRESS ANTI-UXON? 
8. Sheldon 
BOSTON'S 'WERALD TRAVELER’: 
IT HAVE TO FAIL? 
July/August 1972 November/December 1974 November/December 1975 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Spring Spring - _ Spring Spring Spring Spring 
Summer Summer Summer Summer 
Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall 
Winter _— — Winter Winter Winter Winter Winter 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 

Jan/Feb Jan/Feb Jan/Feb Jan/Feb Jan/Feb _ 

Mar/Apr Mar/Apr Mar/Apr 

May/June May/June May/June May/June May/June May/June 

July/Aug July/Aug - July/Aug July/Aug July/Aug 
Sept/Oct Sept/Oct Sept/Oct 

Nov/Dec _ Nov/Dec Nov/Dec Nov/Dec Nov/Dec 


July/Aug 
Nov/Dec 


CJR has limited quantities available 
most past issues! you need one 
complete your collection, one 
the issues listed above has article 


special interest, use this form place 
your order. Circle the issues you want 
and return the form with your check. 
We'll mail them you promptly. 


Enclosed check for the back issues 
circled above $2.80 each, including postage and handling. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


CJR INDEXES 


Sixteen years CJR two handy reference works 


Each lists article, well 
Letters the Editor about the article, 
under both author and subject matter 
for easy reference. 

Use the coupon below place your 
order. Please note: All orders must 
prepaid. 


The Review offers complete 
reference guide its 16-year history 
two cumulative indexes. The first index 
covers the period from the Pilot Issue, 
1961 Winter, 1970-71; the second 
covers May/June 1971 through 
March/April 1977. 


check for enclosed. Please send the following: 


Index Vols. X-XV (May/June, 
1971 March/April, 1977) for 
$5.00, including postage. 


Index Vols. (Pilot Issue, 
1961 Winter, 1970-71) for $3.50 
each, including postage. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


Return to: Columbia Journalism Review, 
700A Journalism Building, Columbia University, New York, 10027 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


editing material current interest for 
presentation through news 
Norman Teich Dallas agrees: 
the major obligations the Journal un- 
dertakes for its readers,” contends, 
them informed about the many 
hundreds disclosures (e.g., news re- 
leases) receives every day from compa- 
nies trying their best meet their infor- 
mation obligations the financial com- 
munity.” Elaborating the 
ly-mandated” disclosures, Boston Globe 
business page reporter David Warsh goes 
suggest analogy: CJR doesn’t 
task sports pages with printing news 
scores, trades, and standings, 
oughtn’t worry that prints the busi- 
ness world’s Meanwhile, 
Lee Gottlieb, vice president the Chica- 
public relations firm Aaron 
Cushman and Associates, attests that 
have always, whenever the Journal in- 
tended use the news releases, re- 
ceived telephone call during which 
Journal reporter probed for more facts 
and/or sought access individuals in- 
volved the news for further amplifica- 
And, finally, Lee Levitt, executive 
vice-president Aids, stressing 
point made several his fellow corre- 
spondents, asks rhetorically, many 
ways can you write about company’s 
third-quarter 

The Review does not keep official tal- 
lies such things, but the number 
letters the editor reliable indicator, 
the article question would certainly 
seem qualify one the most pro- 
vocative (or perhaps more accurately, 
provoking) pieces recent memory, edg- 
ing out the leading contender—a 1976 
commentary Earl Butz’s infamous re- 
mark that managed not quote it. 


Publisher’s Notes—pro and con 


THE REVIEW: 


Edward Barrett’s Notes” 
raises interesting point about whether 
SDS was ever much interested democ- 
racy. was the founder the U.S. Stu- 
dent Press Association and invented the 
College Press Service after being editor 
the New Mexico Lobo and serving 
apprenticeship the National Student 
Association, U.S. Assembly Youth, 
and after graduating from the NSA’s 
elite International Student Relations 
Seminar, which later turned out 
CIA front (it was good training, any- 
way). 

Curiously, also listed several 
texts founder SDS. That not 
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true. listed since was the only per- 
son the Southwest SDS knew and as- 
sumed thought they did. didn’t. 
thought the Port Huron statement was 
ill-conceived and poorly written. 

did not consider SDS the epitome 
democracy. They were not even very 
good democratic socialists. They thought 
they were socialists sort, but what 
sort was very hard determine. What- 
ever they were, they were not civil liber- 
tarian, which where parted company 
with them. 

MARK ACUFF 
Editor 


The New Mexico Independent 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


THE REVIEW: 


working journalist and ten-year 
reader the Review, was with mix- 
ture shock and revulsion that en- 
countered publisher Edward Bar- 
rett’s the March/April 

Specifically, his second-guessing com- 
ments the articles Edward 
Said, Todd Gitlin, and the anonymous 
author the piece The Wall Street 
Journal, well Garry Wills’s earlier 
story the papal visit, were both unnec- 
essary and affront both the authors 
and the Review’s readers. 

complain that Said his 
case,” “downplays” some aspects his 
coverage and “confuses” another, is, 
way thinking, horrendous step 
for publisher take publicly. Similar- 
ly, object the publisher’s questioning 
portions Gitlin’s article the media 
and the old Students for Democratic 
Society and the Wall Street Journal 
article. 

Certainly, any Review readers who 
feel offended the Said Gitlin pieces 
are capable airing their differences 
the Review’s “Unfinished Business” sec- 
tion. And, equally sure, the WSJ 
can voice its own rebuttal, should its edi- 
tors choose. 

Barrett states that the Review “does 
not pretend” endorse the views put 
forth all its various authors. However, 
his public belittling selected authors, 
should continued, could have very 
adverse effect the credibility not only 
the Review, but its publisher 
well. 

DONALD PORTER 


The South Bend Tribune 
South Bend, Ind. 


Edward Barrett replies: Mr. Porter’s 
shock rather shocks me. Why should the 
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Review not occasion publish provoca- 
tive articles with which fully 
agree? And why should any reservations 
about such articles not stated, partic- 
ularly when, the case the Said 
article, most the staff shares those 
reservations? should free expression 
suppressed signed column be- 
cause the signer publisher? 


Tallahassee testimony 


THE REVIEW: 


For the benefit your readers who read 
the one-sided dart your last issue, let 
begin repeating the item. You 
wrote that the Democrat deserved dart 
because two key editors 
serve character witnesses for former 
news source while supervising coverage 
his trial. You awarded laurel 
husband-wife reporter team for resigning 
protest “The Democrat’s apparent 
compromise journalistic principle.” 

addition its one-sidedness, the 
dart was factually incorrect. didn’t 
allow the editors serve character 
witnesses while supervising coverage. 
The editors were asked testify sen- 
tencing hearing after the jury had deliv- 
ered its verdict. They discussed with 
me, and agreed they would have 
withdraw from any supervisory role 
the story, which they did. End possible 
conflict interest. 

WALKER LUNDY 
Executive editor 


Tallahassee Democrat 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE REVIEW: 


The reporting that Dave Schultz and 
supervised, and participated in, was 
ongoing investigation state land deals, 
for which the former Florida director 
natural resources and Tallahassee real 
estate broker have been indicted 
federal grand jury. The murder conspira- 
trial you cited was routinely covered 
DON PRIDE 


Tallahassee Democrat 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE REVIEW: 


I’ve spent eighteen years the newspap- 
business, always guarding reputa- 
tion against any insinuations unethical 
conduct. Then, wham! renders its ver- 
dict without even giving chance 
tell side. must great, being 
damned smart that you can assign right 


and wrong complex matter without 
having consult the people you’re at- 
tacking. 

DAVE SCHULTZ 


Tallahassee Democrat 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


The editors reply: The Review believes 
that the conduct the paper’s editors 
was, the words the dart, question- 
able. technically correct, however, 
should have said that 
crat’s editors who had supervised cover- 
age the murder conspiracy trial had 
served character witnesses the sen- 
tencing hearing. Had space permitted, 
the dart might also have quoted from 
the letter resignation written one 
the protesting reporters: “One simply 
does not embark upon months-long 
course reporting someone and then 
suddenly—and voluntarily—become his 
advocate public proceeding. That 
precisely what our editors have done. 
Mingling those two incompatible roles 
objectivity with 
journalists ply their craft.” 


Counseling the council 


THE REVIEW: 


The last graph the National News 
Council’s majority report Abscam 
leaks (CJR, May/June) reads: 


For this reason the Council, body dedi- 
cated the concept free and responsible 
press, proposes explore the feasibility ar- 
ranging swiftly calling together thought- 
ful analysts drawn from both press and public 
grapple with the issues raised this epi- 
sode and explore principles that might 
serve basis for greater self-restraint and 
heightened professionalism. 


suggest that the NNC ought first 
“explore the feasibility arranging 
swiftly” staff meeting clear, non- 
pompous writing. 

JOHN MURRAY 
Professor journalism 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage let- 
ters from readers. considered for 
publication the September/October is- 
sue, letters the Review should re- 
ceived July 18. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 
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ALICIA 
PATTERSON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


16th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are newspa- 
per, magazine wire service jour- 
nalists, cartoonists, photojournalists, 
editors freelance writers who have 
been working professionally jour- 
nalists for the preceding five years 
longer. 

Fellowships cover travel and living 
expenses for one year, and fellows 
report their chosen subjects for 
the APF REPORTER. 

for filing applications— 
October 1980. Judging for 1981 
Fellowships will take place New 
York November. 

For applications and further infor- 
mation, write call: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, 10168 

(212) 697-0868 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


TO SUBSCRIBE, RENEW, OR CHANGE AN ADDRESS 


Address 


MAIL Journalism Review 
200 Alton Place 
Marion, Ohio 43302 


FOR CHANGE 
ADDRESS 
AND 
RENEWAL 


Please attach 
mailing label 
when writing 
about service 
ora 
change of address 
Allow sixty days 
for change 
of address 
to take effect 


New subscription 

0 Renewal 

(0 Payment enclosed 

One year $14 (U.S.A.) 
Three years $32 

Add $3 a year for 
foreign subscriptions 


Initial here 


from the Timber Michael 
Harris, The Progressive, May 1980 


When comes favors from the forest 
products industry, are journalists babes 
the woods? Checking out invitation 
one those all-expense-paid 
tours” sponsored annually the Ameri- 
can Forest Institute, Harris found him- 
self Oregon joyride the high- 
powered company Washington corre- 
spondents, representatives from three 
wire services, reporters from metropoli- 
tan dailies, and editor Harper’s. 
Along with posh hotels, fancy dinners, 
freeflowing liquor, and spectacular heli- 
copter rides, guests were treated fist- 
fuls facts favorable the $64-billion- 
a-year industry and enthusiastic brief- 
ing corporate forestry from spokes- 
man for the U.S. Forest Service, the gov- 
ernment agency charged with its over- 
sight. Other handouts included white 
plastic lumberjack hats and green nylon 
jackets sporting the AFI seal, which 
everyone was asked wear. 
recalls uncomfortable Harris, 
try, and media were wear- 
ing the same uniforms; were the 
same team.” 

But there more Harris’s sardonic 
account than drinking coffee from silver 
urns set out beneath the Douglas firs. 
traces the history the industry, de- 
scribes some its controversial prac- 
tices, such clearcutting, and explains 
the environmental issues that make the 
wooing the media—and the marshal- 
ing public opinion—a worthwhile in- 
vestment. That the investment pays off 
seems abundantly clear Harris: ob- 
viously gratified AFI still sending him 
copies friendly articles filed his 
traveling companions. Just another story, 
perhaps, the media missing the forest 
for the trees. 


William Haley, The American 
Scholar, Spring 1980 


One venerable British institution cele- 
brates another: Sir William Haley, for- 
mer director-general the BBC (1944- 
1952) and editor the London Times 
(1952-1966), reflects The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, long affectionately, 
and now officially, known the 7.L.S. 
Gracefully musing its past, present, 


and future—from its inception 1902 
its recent reappearance after twelve- 
month silence imposed labor troubles, 
and beyond—Sir William creates 
which, the special class that literary 
journalism, clearly class itself. 
For its unapologetically elite coterie 
102 countries, the 7.L.S. functions 
clearinghouse for the exchange schol- 
arly information and forum for some- 
times heated literary debate; regularly 
offers cross-section contemporary 
published poetry, and casts its eclectic 
reviewing net wide and deep. 

Shaped Sir Bruce Richmond, editor 
for its first thirty-five years period de- 
scribed T.S. Eliot “the high sum- 
mer literary journalism London 
the character the 
T.L.S. has many facets. American read- 
ers—and writers—may especially en- 
gaged the author’s presentation the 
arguments for and against its traditional 
editorial policy (only recently dropped) 
writers’ anonymity. Unsigned articles, 
Sir William believes, attract more seri- 
ous attention, carry the greater authority 
the publication itself, avoid exhibi- 
tionism, and acquire greater longevity. 
(Be that may, the byline the pres- 
ent essay offers added dimension 
insight into the character the author, 
well his subject, that readers can 
only welcome.) 

Will the 7.L.S. reach its centenary? 
Keenly aware the mortality even the 
mightiest publishing ventures, Sir Wil- 
liam nonetheless sanguine—partly be- 
cause his faith its insistence 
keeping literature its exclusive concern, 
and partly because does not share the 
popular view that television threatens the 
written word. Above all, however, 
convinced that because its unwav- 
ering commitment the idea the man 
letters that the 7.L.S. will abide. 


Research and Perspectives, Briefing 
for the edited Kenneth Goldstein, 
Paul Salisbury, and Phillips Davison, Co- 
lumbia Journalism Monograph No.3, 1979; 
Older; Perceptions and Representa- 
Journal Communication, Winter 
1980 


The handwriting the ivy wall: where 
the sixties marched overcome racism, 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Name 


and the seventies strode overturn sex- 
ism, the eighties are off and running 
override ageism. These two sets col- 
lected papers from Columbia and the 
University Pennsylvania illuminate 
the many false notions and stereotyped 
perceptions that reflect and reinforce 
prejudice against older people that ap- 
pears deeply rooted the medi- 
and Madison Avenue. 

The Columbia monograph comprises 
fairly comprehensive review neurobio- 
logists, psychiatrists, and gerontologists 
the most recent research the field 
aging and the social implications their 
findings, explained layman’s terms. 
representative source guide agencies, 
journals, research centers, and advocacy 
organizations also included. Stressing 
the challenge that ageism poses for the 
press, the report recommends care the 
choice words articles about the eld- 
erly; fewer horror stories and more inves- 
tigative reporting (dig for the causes 
nursing home fire, the report suggests, 
and follow later see improve- 
ments have been made); the raising 
questions about such matters social se- 
curity financing and public health policy. 
Sooner later, the experts believe, 
journalists begin explore the field and 
even develop specialties within it, the bad 
press that aging has been getting may fi- 
nally turned around. 

The Journal Communication pack- 
age contains series reports how 
the elderly are represented television 
programs and commercials, and mag- 
azine advertisements—and how the 
elderly feel about the way they are repre- 
sented. Among the findings: prime-time 
television cultivates negative image 
the elderly, with more older characters 
treated with disrespect than characters 
any other age group; older people are 
strikingly underrepresented (only per- 
cent) magazine ads; the better-edu- 
cated older viewers dislike Geritol and 
denture cream commercials. And the 
best place television find attrac- 
tive, healthy, independent elderly person 
appropriate weight? the world 
the daytime soaps. 


“Six O'Clock and 16mm film di- 
rected, produced, and edited Robert Spen- 
cer. Purchase $800; open screening rental 
$150; classroom rental $90. Available from 
Robert Spencer, 74-10 35th Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, New York 11372. 


This striking documentary casts cold 
eye television news general, 
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and the Eyewitness News operation 
New York particular. Wisely avoiding 
the intrusion editorial comment, 
Spencer allows his subject reveal itself 
variety levels. the WABC-TV 
newsroom, watch the developing sto- 
ries and hear the candid opinions some 
the staffers (“Journalism might have 
bend its definitions for TV,” one says 
smoothly); are members the 
viewing audience, see selected seg- 
ments the show appears the 
homescreen living color; location 
with the crew, are privy the plan- 
ning the action and the setting the 
scene, the coaching the characters and 
the actual shooting—and reshooting— 
until the desired effect achieved. The 
result entertaining, instructive, and 
quietly devastating. 

inanity for which local news famous, 
for example, the documentary focuses 
feature story about black undertaker 
given harness racing, which the jux- 
taposition the televised segment with 
footage taken its actual filming af- 
fords rare glimpse creative television 
“news” work. Another, less damning 
view offered similar set juxta- 
positions involving story myster- 
ious murder local beach, which 
the reporter privately speculates about 
the victim’s terror, interviews the police, 
and jokes with the crew before doing her 
stand-up the scene the crime. 

Other insights emerge open con- 
versation between reporters Gloria Rojas 
and Peter Bannon. what appears 
permanent state professional frustra- 
tion, Bannon sends ironic wail into the 
off-camera void: your hair the 
side talk faster. Relax, re- 
late, cry camera. Get your reporter 
eaten lion, get him wet suit, 
offshore oil leases? But the people 
don’t care about offshore oil, they? 
They like see you cry.” for the re- 
porter “with tear her voice,” how 
had she really felt while delivering her 
report Joan Crawford’s death? 
have never seen Joan Crawford mo- 
vie,” says Rojas flatly. was Pentecos- 
tal. Why would care?” 

Spencer began this documentary 
senior project, but betrays little the 
awkwardness undergraduate filmmak- 
ing; deserves wider dissemination and 
would make valuable teaching tool for 
journalism and social science classes. 
the meantime, don’t bother watch for 
your local television listings. G.C. 


The Gentle Art Muckraking 


pieces that caused national 
furor and established Jessica 
Mitford one our foremost 
investigative journalists, each 
followed author’s com- 
mentary how she got her 
information. Paper $3.95 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


division Random House 


Illus.: A. Baruffi 


RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 


The Department of Mass Communication, 
College of Arts at Riyadh University has 
the following openings for the academic 
year 1980-81 beginning September 1980: 


PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE ASSIS- 
TANT PROFESSORS NEEDED IN: 


Television Production 

Radio Production 

Editing Journalism 

Public Relations in Government Institu- 
tions, in Private Establishments and in 
Big Companies 


Ph.D. required with teaching experience. 


Generous salaries and benefits, including 
yearly round trip tickets and furnished 
housing. One year contract renewable.. 
Two months paid vacation per year. 


Please submit resume along with copies of 
certificates, transcripts and references to: 


Mrs, Jeri Dowhan 
Riyadh University Office 
2221 West Loop South 
Houston, Texas 77027 
Telephone: 713/629-5170 


JESSICA MITFORD 


pay later? 


may shock you learn that Congress has say how percent 
this year’s federal budget will spent. That three-fourths the budget 
authorized past Congresses...countless commitments which once enacted are 
stone,” regardless future costs. 


Included are such programs Social Security, some Veterans’ 

benefits, unemployment assistance, Medicare, Medicaid, and others. This not 
suggest that such programs eliminated, but spending associated with 
them must controlled. the present rate growth, these open-ended programs 
will consume percent the federal budget the year 2000. 


Congress were agree today inflation remedies, such balanced 
budget spending limitation, essential reductions could imposed only 
percent the budget. This would mean severe cuts controllable items such 
defense, education, and even some poverty programs. 


Yet Congress seems unwilling anything limit reduce the 
number “blank check” programs. fact, new ones are being initiated, and 
interest groups lobby hard protect existing programs. 


Congress must more than what Representative David Stockman 
calls green eye-shaded disbursement officer who totes the bill, writes the 
check, and then trundles off mourn after the process all over.” 

new programs should added the entitlement category. Fiscally 
responsive legislators must begin shift programs already that category back 
the annual appropriations process. There the efficiencies the delivery 
system and merits and need for specific programs will subject 

ngressional review. Fiscal responsibility incompatible with blank check 
legislation. Amway Corporation, Ada, 49355. 


Amw ©1980 Amway Corp. Ada, MI. U.S.A. All rights reserved. 


One series messages stimulate public dialogue about significant national issues. 
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NATIONAL NEWS COUNCIL 


Exxon vs. 
NEC News: 

problem 

impression 


Issue: NBC News special report in- 
vestigated allocation decision Ex- 
xon connection with the suspension 
clean air regulations Florida. Was 
fair account Exxon’s actions? 


Clarke, director and se- 
nior vice president Exxon Corporation, 
filed complaint for Exxon against 
segment the NBC News 
October 16, 1979, titled Oil and 
Dirty Air.” was the second five- 
part series energy-related topics. 

The segment focused Exxon 
marketing decision which cut low-sul- 
phur fuel shipments Exxon USA’s 
largest customer, Florida Power Light 
Company, and how that decision af- 
fected the quality the air Florida. 

The complaint contended specifically 
that the segment was permeated “‘fac- 
tual error, the selective use informa- 
tion, lack perspective, and the building 
effect through innuendo.” 

The Exxon complaint continued: 


The way facts are strung together, the deci- 
sion mention some but not others, the tone 
which they are presented and the hints 
scattered along the way can create indelible 


The reports the National News Coun- 
cil are prepared the Council and ap- 
pear the Review pertinent informa- 
tion and convenient reference 
source. Publication, which made pos- 
sible the William and Mary Greve 
Foundation, does not imply approval 
disapproval the findings the foun- 
dation the Review. 

reached its meeting last March and 
New York City. 
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impressions. decision merely present in- 
formation limited perspective can distort 
its significance. varying degrees believe 
that “Dirty Oil and Dirty Air” suffered from 
all these deficiencies. 


The complaint cited five specific 
points the broadcast with which Exxon 
took issue. Mr. Clarke Exxon wrote: 


The implication that Exxon di- 
verted clean oil from Florida Europe and 
substituted dirty oil here home. The fact 
that even the somewhat more sulphurous fuel 
oil now being burnt Florida Power and 
Light substantially higher quality than 
the average fuel consumed 
say that Exxon “decides” who gets 
what narrow sense true: the product 
sold someone. But neither the con- 
straints nor Exxon’s efforts distribute oil 
supplies fair and equitable basis among 
all its customers were given much airing 
NBC’s report although they were dis- 
cussed length with the reporter. One would 
gather from account that only whim 
and commercial self-interest may have been 
involved. 

Implied [the report] progressive de- 
terioration the air because Exxon’s ac- 
tions. But that not true. The cutback 
supplies low-sulphur fuel oil Florida 
Power and Light began March this year. 
There has been some easing the reduction 
for portions the period since March Both 
[Ed] Hess and [A.K.] Wolgast [both Ex- 
xon] made this point the reporter. More- 
over, the average sulphur content the fuel 
oil delivered Exxon the utility far this 
year has been only minimally above that 
the same period last year, about 1.5 percent 
for the first three quarters compared 1.4 
percent. Historically the sulphur content 
the fuel oil burnt Florida was much high- 
established standards, therefore, mislead- 
ing. 

Had [Exxon’s] Aruba refinery con- 
tinued produce much low-sulphur fuel 
oil the past, the problem Florida Pow- 
and Light would have been eased. But 
could have been completely avoided only 
Exxon’s total supplies low-sulphur fuel oil 
from sources had been unimpaired, 
Exxon had favored FP&L over other custom- 
ers. issue was not just who would get 
scarce supplies low-sulphur fuel oil but 
how much this product would produced 
the expense other products, such 


heating oil and gasoline, which were also 
short supply. All these products were under 
allocation. The point that there was 


overall shortage the crude oil from 


all these things are made. NBC pre- 
sented the viewer with fact that was trivial- 
true, but false its implication. 

the report] hard for the viewer not 
infer that significant volumes 
product, relevant the needs Florida Pow- 
and Light, were sent Europe and that 
Mr. Hess was wrong suggesting that such 
movements were rare. the total out- 
put the Aruba refinery the first half 
this year, less than seven percent was shipped 
Europe; only three the fifteen tankers 
identified Lloyds London carried prod- 
uct relevant the clean air issue. The prod- 
uct question was heating oil which can 
combined with regular-sulphur fuel oil pro- 
duce the quality fuel desired Florida 
Power and Light. The other tankers carried 
jet fuel under contract U.S. military 


The point is— 

there was 
overall shortage 
crude oil’ 


Clark 
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forces, high-sulphur fuel oil and several small 
parcels acidic chemical products. sev- 
eral instances the ships identified fact 
picked product all from Aruba. 

Exxon made certain supply deci- 
sions based the facts available and 
consistent with its wish allocate short sup- 
plies equitably among its customers. That the 
authorities have acquiesced these deci- 
sions least accepted their conse- 
quences would suggest that they have 
concluded that they were not unreasonable. 


William Small, president NBC 
News, responded the complaint 
thirteen-page letter. wrote, part: 


time did the NBC News report 
suggest that Exxon’s decisions were made 
irresponsible manner. NBC News merely 
reported existing controversy and the 
viewpoints those involved the controver- 
While NBC disagrees that its report was 
characterized the shortcomings cata- 
logued Exxon, significant note that 
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the thrust this complaint goes not accu- 
racy, but editorial decisions. NBC 
urges the Counci! not become involved 
judging the wisdom these decisions. Com- 
plaints which focus impressions, innuen- 
does peripheral aspects news report 
divert attention from the essential elements 
the story and their accuracy, fairness and 


completeness. Full-fledged investigations 
and sailing and arrival dates tankers 


such complaints are bound chill investiga- 
tive journalism. 

First, nowhere did the NBC report 
state, Exxon charges, that Exxon’s Euro- 
pean customers were receiving clean oil, nor 
was that the point the discussion foreign 
shipments. Such shipments were relevant 
only insofar any shipments might have re- 
sulted reduced sulphur content the oil 
delivered FP&L. Significantly, Exxon ad- 
mits that the central point the story was 
true: that Exxon decided who got what. 

Contrary Exxon’s assertion that its ef- 
forts allocate oil fairly and equitably were 
not given much airing, two Exxon rep- 
resentatives discussed these efforts, particu- 
larly relation the foreign shipments, 
the body the report. point view 
that emphasized [Exxon’s] decisions were not 
based “whim and commercial self-inter- 

Second, Exxon well aware, the 
fact that the level sulphur the oil shipped 
FP&L may have changed average 
only .1%, and has not been reduced further, 
does not mean that the air quality Florida 
not undergoing “progressive deteriora- 
tion”. NBC News based its statement 
“the air Florida has been getting dirtier 
and dirtier” information received from 
Jacob Varn, Secretary Florida Department 
Environmental Regulation, and EPA offi- 


the report was careful point out: 
“There are disagreements about how serious 
health problem this dirtier air is.” 

Finally, Exxon does not refute the central 
and undeniable fact that Federal Clean Air 
Act opacity standards had suspended 


probes 
such complaints are bound 
chill 
investigative journalism’ 


Nilliam Small, NBC New: 


order permit utilize the fuel now 
supplied 

Exxon’s third point basically repetition 
its first: that the report, while 
true,” failed fully discuss all the reasons 
for Exxon’s cutback FP&L, such the 
world-wide crude oil shortage. have 
pointed out, the report did not fail discuss 
the factors Exxon claims influenced its allo- 

its fourth point, Exxon recites host 
detailed facts relating the amount and na- 
ture oil products shipped from Aruba 
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Europe. Once again, however, even Ex- 
xon’s complaints inference and perspec- 
tive are groundless. The report stated clearly 
that the oil products that Exxon sent 
Europe unclear how much could have 
been used Florida Power and Light.” 
The Lloyds London study commissioned 
NBC lists only the name, flag, dead 
weight, ports departure and destination, 


which sailed between Aruba and Europe 
early 1979. The contents those vessels 
known only Exxon. The study was useful 
preparing the report only insofar indi- 
cated that there were fairly frequent ship- 
ments from Aruba Europe 
xon. And while Exxon keeps arguing 
over the number tankers, has never con- 
tested the more significant statement that, 
whatever the number vessels, its shipments 
Europe contained “‘more than three million 
barrels various petroleum products.” 

Exxon contends that only three 
the tankers identified Lloyds carried 
product the clean air issue,” spe- 
cifically, the heating oil cargoes. How- 
ever, petroleum refining experts contacted 
NBC News stated that the jet fuel trans- 
ported Europe Exxon might also have 
been refined differently supply FP&L 
with low sulphur fuel. Moreover, while Exxon 
focuses the tankers listed Lloyds, Mr. 
Wolgast’s records listed several shipments 
petroleum products that did not appear the 
Lloyds study. Because these differing 
pieces information, the NBC story re- 
ported both Exxon’s original statement that 
the petroleum sent Europe could have con- 
stituted more than six weeks’ supply for 
FP&L and its subsequent “few days’ supply” 
statement. More importantly, Brian Ross 
noted specifically that was unclear how 
much the oil shipped Europe could have 

The story did not imply that federal offi- 
cials were unaware the world energy crisis 
conflicting demands for petroleum prod- 
ucts. did not suggest that shipments Eu- 
rope were departure from prior practices. 


Nor did the story contradict Exxon’s 
contention that low sulphur fuel was short 
supply. 

Exxon argues that the acquiescence 


state and federal officials suggests they be- 
lieved Exxon’s decisions were reasonable. The 
fact that they had choice but ac- 
quiesce. proper question whether offi- 
cials acquiesced knowing all the pertinent 
facts about availability low sulphur fuel. 
Incidentally, the Florida Department En- 
vironmental Regulation, after the Exxon ex- 
perience, not satisfied that equipped 
handle fuel-related environmental questions, 
has hired fuel consultant. Exxon’s 
point has little relevance. 

This point point examination Exxon’s 
complaint reveals that despite the rhetoric 
about error,” and 
balanced reporting,” its complaint reflects 
more than its dissatisfaction with the 
“impression” believes the report left with 


viewers and its disagreement with NBC’s edi- 
torial judgments the inclusion and omis- 
sion material. Appearances Exxon rep- 
resentatives constituted about 20% the 
minute report. More importantly, these rep- 
resentatives expressed precisely the points 
view that Exxon now claims were omitted 
the broadcast. 

NBC believes “Dirty Oil and Dirty Air” 
was responsible and fair account the 


wanted 
find 
out were 
being lied 


Jack Francis, 


Florida Power Light 


Florida air pollution controversy. not 
believe, therefore, that Exxon’s complaint has 
merit. 


its analysis the major points 
raised, the Council staff found: 


Shortage low-sulphur fuel oil 


According officials the federal De- 
partment Energy and the Florida De- 
partment Environmental Regulation, 
there was worldwide shortage low- 
sulphur fuel oil the early part 
1979. 

Jacob Varn, secretary the Florida 
Department Environmental Regula- 
tion and court officer the series 
state hearings held the availability 
low-sulphur fuel, said: 


The fact that there was shortage low- 
sulphur fuel oil Florida went virtually un- 
contradicted. Experts the energy situation 
testified under oath the hearings and their 
statements the shortage went unchal- 
lenged. someone had reason believe that 
the people testifying were not telling the 
truth, they had their shot it. 


Mr. Varn said that the decision ask 
for emergency suspension clean air 
regulations was necessary because 
were faced with possibility where 4.5 
million people were going have 
without electricity for four six hours 
day did not make contingency 
plans.” 

Jack Francis, Florida Power Light’s 
vice president, told the Council staff that 
following the NBC News broadcast the 
power company conducted its own study 
determine the extent the energy 
shortage. wanted find out 
were being lied Exxon and the 
DOE,” said. Although the actual find- 
ings the study are proprietary, Mr. 
Francis said that were convinced 
there was worldwide shortage low- 
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Proof Scotch Whisky. Distilled, blended and bottled Scotland. Imported Monsieur Henri Wines, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 


Photographed the Cafe Royal, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


WHY THE SCOTS DRINK MORE 


THAN ANY OTHER SCOTCH. 


Because Bell’s blended with high percentage malt 
whiskies, which give true “Scotch” Scotch taste. 

Because precise amount the Bell’s blend matured 
sherry casks, give mellow taste. 

Because use two-step blending process, not one, 


doubly assured smoothness, time after time, bottle after bottle. 

And because the blends Bell’s aren’t merely thrown 
together and bottled, but are “married” oak casks for 
aging they have time get know each other intimately, 
comfortably. That’s why Bell’s has such mature, well- 

The Scots are known appreciate the taste 
great Scotch. And that’s exactly why they drink more 
Bell’s than any other Scotch Scotland. 

Taste. 


Bell’s. The best selling Scotch Scotland. 
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sulphur fuel would never have 
asked the President the United States 
sign exemption air-quality stan- 
dards 

Moreover, Marty Gitten, Con Edi- 
son spokesman, told the Council staff 
that Con Edison’s supply low-sulphur 
fuel had also been cut Exxon during 
the time deliveries Florida Power 
Light were curtailed. added that Con 
Edison’s other suppliers also cutback 
low-sulphur fuel shipments during that 
period. 


Acquiescence 
government officials 


related question raised NBC News 
its response whether federal and 
state officials knew all the pertinent facts 
about the availability low-sulphur fuel 
oil. 

Mary Clark, assistant general counsel 
the Florida Department Environ- 
mental Regulation and court reporter 
the state hearings, 
difficulty making informed inde- 
pendent judgment the Exxon cut- 
backs: 


felt that there was nobody with any ex- 
pertise present make independent judg- 
ment the matter. started talking 
with people the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Department Energy. 
found, unfortunately, that they had one 
with any expertise either. don’t feel 
were being lied Exxon Florida 
Power Light, but don’t know even 
asked the right questions. 


Mr. Varn said was confident the 
fact-finding process used the state 
hearings. Nevertheless, did 
edge that the Florida Department En- 
vironmental Regulation has since hired 


The Department Energy’s 

major source information 
has been 

the oil industry’ 


two independent fuel consultants to, 
part, better equip the agency for future 
hearings energy-related issues. 

Phil Keif, public information officer 
the Department Energy, stated that 
the DOE has control over Exxon’s 
production decisions outside the United 
States—including the cutbacks low- 
sulphur fuel oil production Exxon/ 
Aruba, which directly affected supplies 
Florida Power Light. Another DOE 
officer, Kathy Litwak, said that although 
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work underway improve its indepen- 
dent data gathering systems, the DOE’s 
“major information has been 
the oil industry. 


Quality air Florida 
The NBC News report said: 


For five months now, the air Southern 
Florida has been getting dirtier and dirtier. 


Steve Smallwood, chief the Bureau 
Air Quality Management the Flori- 
Department Environmental Regu- 
lation, and Mr. Varn both confirmed the 
accuracy NBC statement. 
“Obviously, you burn dirtier oil, oil 
that higher sulphur dioxide and par- 
ticulate emissions,” said Mr. Smallwood, 
“the air going get dirtier.” With the 
relaxation clean air standards Flori- 
da, Florida Power Light has been 
burning fuel from Exxon that higher 
sulphur content than oil burned before 
the standards were changed, said. 


Lloyds London study 
The NBC News report said: 
study done Lloyds London for 


NBC News, tanker movement out the 
Exxon refinery shows least fifteen tankers 
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left for Europe the first part this year 
containing more than three million barrels 
various petroleum products. All the very 
time Exxon was telling Florida Power 
Light that there wasn’t enough crude oil 
make low sulphur fuel. 


Pertaining the Lloyds study, NBC 
News said that not helpful 
terms indicating the nature contents 


The Defense Department 
said that Exxon 


was fulfilling its contractual 
obligations’ 


the shipments Europe. NBC got 
that information from Exxon and 
trust the Council can the same.” 

was Mr. Wolgast Exxon who told 
NBC that the tankers question carried 
total more than three-million barrels 
various petroleum products. The 
Lloyds study contained such data. 


Tanker contents 


breakdown tanker movements 
from Exxon’s Aruba refinery Europe 
during the first half 1979, Exxon con- 
tended that only three the fifteen tank- 
ers identified the Lloyds study carried 
product “relevant the clean air 

Mr. Wolgast said, the NBC News 
unedited interview transcript, that the 
remaining twelve tankers question 
contained four cargoes jet fuel the 
U.S. military; four cargoes residual 
fuel third party customers; and four 
cargoes chemical components vari- 
ous Exxon customers. None which, 
said Exxon, could have been used 
Florida Power Light. 

The Council staff was able indepen- 
dently verify with the Department De- 
fense that number jet fuel shipments 
were picked from Exxon/Aruba 
bound for Europe during the first half 
1979. The Department Defense said 
that Exxon was fulfilling its contractual 
obligations the time these shipments 
were made and that the fuel was used 
supply U.S. military bases Europe and 
refuel naval ships sea. 


Council action: NBC News insists that 
“the central point the story” was sim- 
ply “that Exxon decided who got what,” 
and that time did the NBC News 
report suggest that Exxon’s decisions 
were made irresponsible manner.” 
This Council, however, received differ- 
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The use high strength, low alloy steel has been severely 
limited, due its low ductility. Now, simple heat treating 
and controlled cooling process, developed the General 
Motors Research has successfully enhanced 
properties without sacrificing strength. 


Stress-Strain, 980X 


980X 


SAE 950X 


MPa 


Stress 
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comparison the stress-strain behavior 
980X, SAE 980X, and SAE 950X steels. 
980X offers greater ductility the same strength 
SAE 980X, and greater strength the same 
ductility SAE 950X. 


Scanning electron microscope micrograph 
dual phase steel magnification 2,000. The 
matrix (background) ferrite; the second phase 
martensite. 


SOME TIME, automotive 


engineers and designers have been 
faced with the challenge building 
cars light enough get good gas 
mileage, but still roomy enough 
comfortably transport four five 
passengers. One technique which 
has proved fruitful materials 
substitution. 

Lighter materials, such alu- 
minum alloys and plastics and high 
strength, low alloy steels (HSLA), are 
being phased into new vehicle de- 
signs replace certain plain carbon 
steel components. Each, though, has 
displayed inherent problems which 
limit its utilization. 

Unlike plastics and aluminum, 
however, HSLA steels have the same 
density plain carbon steel. Weight 
reduction achieved because thin- 
ner sections (less volume) can 
used carry the same load. Since 
the formability (ductility) most 
high strength steels poor, though, 


has only been possible form 
simple shapes from it. This has se- 
verely limited the widespread use 
HSLA steels (such SAE 980X) for 
auto components. New hope for the 
increased utilization HSLA steel 
has arisen, however, with the devel- 
opment new dual-phase steel, 
980X, the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories. 

General Motors not the 
steel business, and 980X not 
brand steel. 980X the desig- 
nation for type steel displaying 
mechanical properties similar 
those the samples first formulated 
the General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories. “GM” the designation 
indicates that the steel variation 
the conventional SAE 980X grade. 
the standard SAE system for ma- 
terial identification, “9” designates 
that the steel HSLA. “80” the 
nominal yield strength the metal 
thousands pounds per square 
inch. The “X” denotes micro-al- 
loyed steel—one containing the 
order 0.1% other metals such 
vanadium, columbium, titanium, 
zirconium strengthening agent. 

980X displays the same 
strength, after strain hardening, 
SAE 980X steel, but has far more 
ductility. This characteristic allows 
formed into various complex 
shapes which were previously 
thought impossible with HSLA 
steels. The superior formability 
980X has substantially in- 
creased the utilization HSLA steel 
the manufacturing automotive 
components such wheel discs and 
rims, bumper face bars and rein- 
forcements, control arms, and steer- 
ing coupling reinforcements. 

Dr. M.S. Rashid, discoverer 
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the technique make 980X 
steel, comments, was working 
another project using HSLA steel, 
when noticed that SAE 980X steel 
heated above its eutectoid temper- 
ature (the temperature which the 
crystalline structure metal 
transformed) for few minutes, and 
cooled under controlled conditions, 
the steel developed significantly 
higher ductility and strain-hardening 
charactcristics, with reduction 
tensile strength.” 


experiments proved 


that the key variables make 
980X are steel chemistry, heating 
time and temperature, and the rate 
which the steel cooled. Specimens 
SAE 980X were heated neutral 
salt bath, then cooled room tem- 
perature with cooling rates ranging 
from 14°C/sec. (9° 26°F/ 
sec.). Dr. Rashid notes, “We found 
that the maximum total elongation 
resulted when the cooling rate was 
9°C/sec. (16°F), and the lowest total 
elongation resulted from the highest 
cooling rate (14°C 26°F/sec.).” 
980X steel has high 
strain-hardening coefficient 
value, accompanied large total 
elongation. The value gives 
measure the ability the metal 
distribute strain. The higher the 
value, the more uniform the strain 
distribution and the greater the re- 
sistance the metal necking (lo- 
calized hour-glass-shaped thinning 
that stretched metals display just 
prior breaking). Tests have proved 
that 980X distributes strain 
more uniformly than SAE 980X, has 
greater resistance necking, and 


thus has far superior formability. 
“The superior formability 
980X compared SAE 980X 
steel appears depend the nature 
two microstructural constituents, 
ferrite matrix (the principal 
crostructural component) with 
very high strain-hardening coeffi- 
cient, and deformable martensite 
(the other crystalline structure) 
phase. the SAE 980X, failure 
occurs after the ferrite becomes 
highly strained, but when the 
980X ferrite highly strained, strain 


apparently transferred the mar- 


tensite phase, and also deforms. 
“Therefore, voids leading 
failure not form until after more 
extensive deformation has occurred 
and the martensite phase also 
highly strained. Obviously, the exact 
nature these constituents must 
important, and any variations the 
nature these constituents could 


influence formability. This the sub- 


ject ongoing research.” 


Dr. Rashid’s discovery repre- 


sents significant breakthrough 
the area steel development. His 
findings have opened the door 


new class materials and have com- 


pletely disproved the commonly held 
belief that high strength steel not 


practical material for extensive au- 


tomotive application. “At GM, 
done what was previously thought 
impossible,” says Dr. Rashid, “and 
now hard work find 
even stronger and more ductile steel 
meet the needs the future.” 


M.S. Rashid 
Senior Re- 
search Engineer 
the Metallurgy De- 
partment the 


BEHIND 
General Motors 
Research Labora- 


tories. was born the city 
Vellore Tamil Nadu (Madras), 
India, and attended the College 
Engineering the 

University 
Madras—Guindy. 

came the 

United States 

1963 and was 

awarded Ph.D. 

Metallurgical En- 

gineering from the 

University 

nois Urbana- 

Champaign 1969. 

After three year Post-Doctoral Fel- 
lowship Iowa State University, 
joined the staff the General Motors 
Research Laboratories. 

Dr. Rashid continuing his in- 
vestigations into the development 
even more ductile high strength, low 
alloy steels. When not the lab, 
enjoys relaxing playing tennis and 
racquetball with his wife, Kulsum. 
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ent impression. The opening announce- 
ment that “For five months now the air 
Southern Florida has been getting dir- 
tier and the subsequent account 
Exxon’s decision alter its mix pro- 
duction and deliveries, the detriment 
Florida’s air (to some unstated but im- 
plicitly harmful degree); the reported in- 
vestigations whereby NBC News discov- 
ered that substantial shipments Exxon 


Those compressing 
complex stories are not 


relieved obligations 
reasonably fair 


oil had found their way Europe, and 
even into the lucrative market”’; the 
reference Exxon Vice President Hess’s 
unavailability for second interview (re- 
ferring NBC News another officer in- 
stead) all gave the impression that Exxon 
was guilty duplicity. 

Perhaps that suggestion 
tional. But news broadcasters (or, for 
that matter, news writers) who seek 
compress complex stories are not relieved 
the obligation reasonably fair just 
because time and space limitations make 
their task harder. Exxon’s complaint 
found warranted. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, McKay, Ot- 
well, Pulitzer, Roberts, and Rusher. 


Dissenting: Ghiglione, Huston, Lawson, 
and Miller. 


Abstaining: Isaacs. 


Concurring opinion Mr. Brady: This 
unfortunate program and its accusa- 
tory title are the product unknowl- 
edgeable journalists who lack the quali- 
fications deal with the extraordinarily 
complex subject energy. 

NBC News might have performed less 
ineptly had checked its premises and 
facts with few the twenty ener- 
economists various American uni- 
versities. NBC News might then have, 
opinion should have done, even 
based the information obtained from 
Exxon executives extensive interviews, 
complimented Exxon for its alertness 
recognizing serious imbalance the 
supply grades crude oil; commended 
Exxon for its astute planning and timely 
action adjusting its refinery operations 
the American people would continue 
have uninterrupted supplies the nec- 
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essary grades refined products for 
heat, cooling (Florida), and transporta- 
tion; and congratulated Exxon for its ac- 
complishments under extremely difficult 
conditions. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Lawson (Hus- 
ton concurring): not find the com- 
plaint warranted. The air southern 
Florida getting dirtier with sulphur 
from Florida Power Light plants 
which are burning oil with higher sul- 
phur content. Exxon made the decision 
based Exxon information and business 
considerations. NBC News has erred 
that other causes for the air becoming 
dirtier are not mentioned. But then, was 
the air quality standard Florida sus- 
pended for any other pollutant? The 
press steadily prints many oil company 
ads and reports that attempt show that 
our present energy crisis caused 
human beings and institutions. Whatever 
the specific inadequacies this report, 
NBC News should commended for 
least reporting that Exxon made this de- 
cision that affects the human need for 
clean air. not see that the Council’s 
criteria accuracy and fairness have 
been violated NBC News. 


Random check 
left out doctor 
top 

fee listing 


Medicare list put Louisville 
doctor the top fee list. Was The 
Courier-Journal wrong not checking 
him personally determine accuracy? 


Dr. Gary Hogge Louis- 
ville, complained that arti- 
cle appearing The Courier-Journal 
October 14, 1979, was, least re- 
gards me, totally erroneous.” 

The article, headlined DOCTORS’ FEES 
GREATLY, was comparative study 
doctors’ fees for number common 
medical procedures. The article con- 
tained series tables, each listing 
particular medical procedure, doctor’s 
name, and what she charged for 
that service. The tables were arranged 
descending order with those who charged 
the most listed first. 


Dr. Hogge’s name was the first ap- 
pear table captioned “Initial Office 
Visit/General Practice,” where was 
listed charging $35 both 1978 and 
1976. 

“The price puts the very top (as 
far charges are concerned) the 
Louisville area general practitioners,” 
wrote Dr. Hogge. is, say the 
least, said that ac- 
tually charged $15 1978 and $12 
1976 for such visits, though 
usually more time consuming examine 
patient for the first time.” 

Dr. Hogge also said: 


When called the reporter, Robert Peirce, 
suggest that wanted accuracy all 
would have had was call me, in- 
formed that: (a) did not have time 
check see his figures were accurate and 
that (b) even had called would 
still not have changed the article make 
more accurate. This seems classic ex- 
ample “Don’t confuse with facts, 


How complain 
The National News Council 


The National News Council takes com- 
plaints from any individual organiza- 
tion concerning inaccuracy unfairness 
news report. also takes complaints 
from news organizations concerning the 
restriction access information the 
public interest, the preservation free- 
dom communication, and the advance- 
ment accurate and fair reporting. 

The procedure follow filing 
grievance simple: 

Write the news organization and 
send copy your letter complaint 
the Council. 

you are not sure whom address 
your complaint news organization, 
send directly the Council. copy 
will forwarded the appropriate 
news executive. 

your complaint concerns printed 
news report, include copy the report, 
the name the publication, and the 
date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, 
and the date and the time airing. 

sure include specific informa- 
tion possible why you are com- 
plaining. 

Complaints should addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023 
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mind’s made up.” concerns mis- 
represented this fashion particularly when 
done with little concern for 
accuracy. 


explanation accompanying the 
tables, The Courier-Journal said that 
obtained its information Kentucky 
doctors’ fees from the Medicare records 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and that the figures cited the ta- 
bles represented doctor’s median 
charge. 

this point, Dr. Hogge wrote have 
never accepted assignment from Medi- 
care. have asked the patient file for 
whatever reimbursement from Medicare 
they could obtain. Therefore, have nev- 
solo medical practice and, there- 
fore, these charges could not those 
associate.” 

response the complaint, Frank 
Hartley, news ombudsman for The Cou- 
rier-Journal, wrote: 


believe that reporter Bob Peirce and his edi- 
tors touched all the right bases. fact, 
they double-checked many the records, 
and talked about the 400 physicians 
listed Medicare records taking precau- 
tions against errors. Furthermore, be- 
lieve, after discussing Dr. Hogge’s charges 
with Peirce and City Editor Bill Cox, that 
Peirce’s comments about checking the accu- 
racy his work were misunderstood the 

After the reporter obtained printout 
400 area doctors’ charges paid Medicare 
for three years, 1976 through 1978, the news- 
paper hired outside computer firm pre- 
pare the information tape run and 
analyzed our in-house computers. The 
newspaper, fact, paid have the informa- 


than sixty doctors 
the high low range 
were 
interviewed random 


tion punched twice check against human 
error. Peirce was provided with print- 
out showing the doctors’ average charges for 
each procedure and interviewed random 
more than physicians who were the high 
low range. His purpose was pro- 
vide the doctors with opportunity chal- 
lenge explain the figures. Peirce also asked 
Medicare recheck its records proce- 
dures with the widest variations charges. 
was this stage that Peirce came 
upon what seems the heart Dr. 
Hogge’s complaint: Whether was fair 
use Medicare’s “‘initial office visit” category. 
learned from some doctors and Medicare 
that services initial visit vary, which ac- 
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counts for part the range charges. 
readers that such differences exist, Peirce 
and his editors phrased introductory para- 
graph the category initial office visits 
and was type large the doctors’ 
names and The paragraph 
read: initial office visit and followup of- 
fice visit are categories used Medicare. 
But one doctor may provide more services 
initial followup visits than other doctors. 
Thus, doctor’s charge might appear 
more expensive than another’s when really 
isn’t. some cases, these charges might not 
what the doctor himself considers his 
initial and followup visit charges. impor- 
tant ask doctor what includes of- 
fice-visit charges.” 

That disclaimer, seems me, evidence 
the newspaper’s interest fair and accu- 
rate reporting. Dr. Hogge benefited 
from the disclaimer more than some other 
physicians because was the top the 
list, immediately under the explanatory para- 
graph. 

Dr. Hogge called object the story 
the day publication and Peirce 
and Cox have talked him several times 
since then. said believes that the 
explanatory paragraph was overlooked 
readers although has conceded that those 
who did read should not have problem 
understanding the difference 
should have been called before the story was 
published. 

Cox explained that more than doctors 
were and that would have been im- 
practical have attempted call all 400 
listed Medicare. Cox also shared with Dr. 
Hogge many the other details involved 
researching the story. editor who 
has known Peirce since joined The Cou- 
rier-Journal some two years ago, believe 
that Dr. Hogge misunderstood Peirce. 
Peirce says that did tell Dr. Hogge that 
did not attempt call all 400 doctors and 
says that did explain the many checks for 
accuracy made during research 


Analysis: Many doctors—perhaps 
many percent the total—do not 
accept the assignment Medicare re- 
sponsibilities. They wish patients pay 
for services and for them then seek re- 
imbursement their own. doctor need 
not know that patient seeking reim- 
bursement from Medicare. And, some 
doctors seem think that because their 
patients the filing their charges not 
record. They are mistaken. 

Where doctors not provide itemiza- 
tion tests and other procedures, pa- 
tients may lose benefits covered insur- 
ance. Blanket fee billing treated 
“visit” Medicare listings. 

Medicare profile doctor may 
become distorted because the doctor’s 


method itemization lump sum bil- 
ling; the very nature the initial office 
visit category (it can coded one 
three ways—as routine initial office 
visit, complete initial office visit in- 
volving “established patient minor 
chronic illness,” complete initial of- 
fice visit involving “‘new patient ma- 
jor illness.” These last two categories 
may include the costs complete diag- 


seemed essential 
was direct check with 


those listed 
the top fee ranking 


nostic history and physical examination 
and the initiation diagnostic and treat- 
ment programs); the subjective element 
that enters into the coding process. 

Dr. Hogge’s billing form less than 
ideal. Some his patients may well have 
kept the itemized part his bills, sub- 
mitting only the blanket fee indicated 
the top the form. 


Council action: Dr. Hogge’s complaint 
was accepted for review the ground 
that many news organizations consider 
public service periodically check 
medical costs and that Council study 
might produce information useful the 
media generally. The assumption was 
justified. 

The Courier-Journal was accu- 
rate insofar the Medicare computer 
records listed Dr. Hogge’s charges. What 
seemed essential was direct check with 
Dr. Hogge and all others listed the top 
rank fees recorded, the most sensitive 
area the lists. clear such recheck 
with Dr. Hogge would have brought in- 
stant protest and deeper check. Howev- 
er, the newspaper opted for random 
checking. Moreover, the newspaper’s 
statement seeking clarify differentials 
was not fully informative. The Courier- 
Journal’s motivation was sound and the 
paper did publish patient’s letter sup- 
porting Dr. Hogge’s view. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Hogge was done inadvertent in- 
justice and the complaint found war- 
ranted. 


Concurring: Brady, Cooney, Ghiglione, 
Lawson, McKay, Miller, Otwell, Pulit- 
zer, Roberts, and Rusher. 


Note: Mr. Isaacs did not take part the 
vote because former executive and 
board member the Louisville newspa- 
pers. 
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cut imports billion dollars per year. 


Americans relied battery- 
powered electric cars, like this Omni 
ours, for little 10% their 
second and third car needs, 
could save over million gallons 
gas every day. And, even low 
$25 per barrel oil, U.S. imports 
could cut about billion dollars 
annually. course, all our 
second and third cars were electric, 
the savings would ten times 
greater. 

the last ten years the lead acid 


battery has seen 42% increase 
energy delivery 29% less space 
and with 23% less weight. These 
improvements bring estimated 
operating costs under per mile 
for limited range electric sub- 
compact. 


Electrics have already proven their 
practicality the road. (We have 
three our own daily commuting 
use.) More are being put the 
road every day—but need 


mass production bring vehicle 
costs down and cut our nation’s 
gas bills. 


Let’s America—Go Electric And Start 
Solving Our Energy Problem Now! 


LEAD COMPANY 


Division St. Joe Minerals Corporation 


7733 Forsyth Bivd., Clayton, 63105 
(314) 726-9500 


SOURCE 


you would like know more about the electric cars, trucks, buses use today, write for “EV booklet”. 


Our three battery-powered Dodge Omnis garage next our main office are plugged charged while their drivers are work 
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Bowery and Johnson streets. 


blind woman told police had Canadian economist feels 
grabbed her from behind and asked rates have hit there peak 


her why she was wearing 
funny glasses.” When she told him The Calgary (Alberta) Herald 4/ 14/80 (first edition) 


the glasses ber face, economist feels 
threw them the ground and then rates have hit thier peak 


tried punch her. She said her see- 
ing-eye dog jumped between them The Calgary (Alberta) Herald 4/ 14/80 (second edition) 


and took the punch. The man then 
apparently ran eastward down 


Bowery Street. She was unable Jesse Owens Dies; 


give officers description her 
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Need some help? 
Thenconsider 
the following: 
The car 
looking has 


fuel-injected 
engine that can 
take you from 


And power- 
assisted disc drum brakes that can 
take you from less than three. 

independentsuspen- 
sion keep you from going like 
roads. 

And front-wheel driveto give you re- 
sponsive handling even bad weather. 

can hold six suitcases. 

All standing up. 

And inside, room enough for 
family four. 

Got yet? 

Well, maybe would help know 
that for all its impressive performance 
the road, this car still turns pretty 
spectacular performance the gas 


mpg estimated highway. (Use “esti- 
mated mpg” for comparisons. Your 
mileage may vary with weather, speed 
and trip length. Actual highway mile- 
age will probably less.) 

You still know? 

Then should probably mention 
one last thing. 

This car doesn't look like what is, 
and most people have hard time 

don't just tell you. 

course, had different 
name for it. 

They it, winner from 
Volkswagen.” 


THIN 
AGAIN. 


